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ANNOUNCEMENT 3 


An Important Conference on Wood Utilization 


A national conference on the utilization of forest products to 
be held November 19 and 20 at Washington, D. C., has been called by 
Secretary Wallace. This meeting will mark the most comprehensive 
attempt ever made in the United States to have the economical use 
of existing timber supplies take its essential place in the national 
forestry program along with the prevention of forest fires and the 
growing of timber crops. 


By better ways of manufacture and use the drain on the coun- 
try's forests can be reduced at least one-fourth, Secretary Wallace 
states in his letter to representatives of wood-using industries, 
consumers, the buiiding crafts, and the general public who have 
been asked to name 2,000 men and women to whom invitations to attend 
the conference shovld be sent. 


It is planned to have the two-day meeting attended by repre— 
sentatives of both the wood-manvfacturing and wood-consuming indus- . 
tries of the country. Newspapers, periodicals, railroads, builders, 
architects, foresters, forest schools, and the general public will 
be represented, 


_—_——_— —-— — — — 


Conference of Forest Schools of the United States 
with the 
Forest Service, Department of Agriculture 
to be held at 
Washington, D. C., 
December 29, 1924 


Place of Meeting, ATLaNTIC BUILDING, 930 F Street, N. Ww. 
fime —- 10 a. m. ‘ 


Purpose — To consider the problem of correlating the needs of the 
Forest Service (the biggest employer of Forest School graduates) with the 
course of instruction and policy of the Forest Schools. 


There will probably be an opportunity to discuss other problems 
directly concerned with forestry education in the United States. 


Notice of Annual Meeting of Asso¢iation of State Foresters 


The Association of State Foresters Will hold its annnal meet-— 
ing this year in Lovisiana on December 1-4. ‘The first day will be 
devoted to a program of addresses at New Orleans and the remaining 
days will be spent in the field &+ Bogalusa and Urania. Colonel 
Greeley has accepted an invitation to attend and present a state- 
ment of policy concerning the administration of the several coopera— 
tive provisions of ‘the Clarke-MeNary lav.. This will be the first 
statement on the part of. the Federal, Covernment concerning the meth— 
ods of administration of: this cooperation, and considerable impor— 
tance attaches to it. 


The officials of this association are the following State Por- 
esters: Vs H. Sonderegzer of Lowisiana, President; R. P. McLaughlin 
of Montana, Vice Presiéent;. and Chepin Jones of Virginia, seceretary- 
Treasurer,- These, with R. Y.- Stuart of Penasylvania andy dinias Holmes 
of North Caroline comprise the xecutive. Committee. . et 


re 


ileeting of Western Forestry and Conservation Association 


“The Western Forestry and Conservation Association will hold 
its annual conference in Vancouver, British Columbia on December 2 
and 3. ‘The topics discussed will be those made urgent by recent Fed- 
eral legislation, by the bad fire year, and other developmerts in 
fire, forest and tax matters affecting the western states and British 
Columbia,. 


Annual Meeting of the Society of American Foresters 


The Society of American Foresters will hold its annual meeting 
in Yashington, D. C., on Dévatiber 20 and 31. This permits a fortunate 
coincidence with the 79th meeting of the American Asscciation for 
the Advancement of Science which hoids its cunvocation week here from 
December 29, 1924, to January 3, 19%5., 


Members of the society who desire to submit discussions for 
use in connection with the meeting should communicate with Major 
D..T. Mason, Nortimestern Bank Buiiding, Portiand, GCregons This 
being the 25th year of the sovieuy's existemce, the program is being 
planned to emphasize the:aceomplisiments of; the past and the vision 
of the future. 


Walter Mulford, President, has called a special meeting of the 
Executive Council for December 28 and 29. All members of the Council 
are urged either to be present at the Atlantic Building, 930 F Street, 
N. W., at 9a. m. December 28, or to lodge a proxy with some member 
who is certain to be present. 


Walter Johnson Saves the Day 
The editor raving and tearing his hair 
Cursing softly, im bleak despair..... 
"Why in hell don't they send me some news? 
ee think I can publish whatever I choose? 
& ‘house organ for Service, States, and Schools’... 
‘Informal discussion! of whati" he drools. 
'T can't print what isn't sent in ...«... 
It's up to the States and Schools to kick in 
Vath some good juicy news" ...<.0sss00 oases 
ee eee ee eee «.-- "Hello, wotchersay? 
World's Series? Oh boy! What time do they play?" 
(It is evident that ve the editor will in future 


have to censor such audible acerbity of our language, at least in 
the presence of our bob-haired coworker, who wrote the above.) 
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STATE FORESTRY DEPARTMENTS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


auxiliary Forest Reserve Laws not Valueless 
John VW. Keller, Penn. Dep't. of Forests and Waters 


The Pennsylvania Auxiliary Forest Reserve Laws have not been 
accepted generally by the people of the State. In eleven years tventy- 
five applicants have classed approximately 20,000 acres. It is be- 
lieved that the reason is not to be found in the law itself, nor a 
lack of knowledge of it throughout the State, but rather+in the fact 
that timberlands in Pennsylvania are not unreasonably taxed. While 
the classification is not in common use, it is advantageous to have 
it on the statute books. The following is an example: 


an application to have 6,654 acres of timberland classified as 
an ) Auxiliary Forest Reserve was filed in 1922. The reason for filing 
the application was that the assessed value of the timberlands had 
been increased from $30,268 to $58,260, and it was believed that a 
proportionate increase had not been made in the assessed value of 
other woodlands in the vicinity. The County Commissioners disapproved 
the classification. Nevertheless, the application was granted and 
the classification was mde effective November 13, 1922. Checks for 
the taxes due under the Auxiliary Forest Reserve Laws for the years 
1922 and 1923 were refused and in July, 1923, the court ordered a 
temporary injunction, restraining the County Commissioners from cheng- 
ing the records and the tax duplicates from a general property tax 
to an Auxiliary Forest tax status. This was considered an evasion of 
the law, and the Attorney General of Pennsylvania immediately peti- 
tioned the court to intervene on behalf of the Department of Forests 
and Waters, the agency vested with suthority to enforce the law. 


The County Commissioners apparently did not wish to go into the 
courts and agreed that no inerease in the assessment vould be mde 
during the present triennial period if the landowner would pay the 
1922 and 1923 taxes under the 1921 assessment and have the lands re- 
moved from the class of Auxiliary Forest Reserves. This was done and 
everybody is satisfied, 


Georgia Enacts Forestry Measure 


The most important forest conservation measure ever passed in 
Georgia became a law recently when the Georgia State Senate passed the 
"Forestry Contract Act." 


= 


This act, which was introduced by Senator Mundy at the request 
of the State board of forestry, provides for the fixing of the és- 
sessed value of lands set to timber or allowed to grow uo in second 
growth and protected from fires for a period of from fifteen to 
forty years. 


It provides for the placing of lands on which reforestation 
is desired under contract with the State board of forestry, subject 
to a yield tax to be levied at the time of cutting.--American Lumber= 
man. 5 


an amendment to Promote Reforestation 

Inasmuch as many of the States will find it necessary to re=- 
vise existing laws or enact new statutes, and perhaps in soine cases 
amend their constitutions in order to avail themselves of certain 
provisions of the Clarke-lNMcNary forestry law, the experience of each 
State in the practice of forestry and in the enactment of forestry 
legislation in the United States is still in the experimental stage, 
and yet the need for both is urgent. It is imoortent, therefore, 
that each step taken be in the direction of progress. 


It is one of the virtues of the new Federal law that room is 
left in its cooperative provisions for the practise of forestry 
adapted to the needs and the aptitudes of the different regions; so 
that it is neither necessary nor desirable that State laws shovle 
be all cut after one patterns But there are certain general condi- 
tions that obtain everywhere, and so far as they can be met by uniform 
legislation it is to be assumed that lawmkers will profit by the ex- 
perience of their fellows in neighboring States. 


One of the most difficult probiems to meet in forestz} legisla— 
tion is that of taxation. This fact is recognized in a provision of 
the Federal law which aushorizes studies of forestry laws and ecop- 
eration with the States in framing such statctes, It is not too mach 
to say, perhaps, that most of the general tax laws of the country need 
revampings certainly, it is true that reforestation cannot be prought 
about without tax reform. An interesting attemt to effect such a Te- 
form in the taxing of forest lands is being made in California through 
an amendment to the State constitution. The California experiment is 
especially interesting because it involves a slight amendment of @ 
clause that already places fruit trees in the same classification in 
which it is necessary to place forest trees in order to make veforesta— 
tion practicable, The amendment reads as follows, the underiined clauses 
shoving the proposed changes: 


is 


"Seetion 12 3/4 - Fruit and nut-bearing trees under the 
age of 4 years from.the time of planting 12 orchard form, and 
grapevines under the age of 3 years rrom the time of planting 
in vineyard form, and young forest growth hh managed 1 in accord= 
ance With statutes enacszed t by yy the “State lerislature, shall 
be exempt from:-taxation, and cee in this article shall 
be construed as subjecting such fruit and nut-bearing trees, 


grapevines and immature forest growth to taxation.” 


This whole clause might properly be appropriated by other 
States in which both reforestation and fruit growing are or may be 
carried on extensively, The analogy between the growing of fruit 
trees and of forest trees is so close as to leave no room for ob- 
jection to placing them in one classification for taxinz puxposese 
—-American Lumberman, 


To Vote on Bosonastat lon. in Wisconsin 

according to C. L. ‘Herrington, Superintendent of Forests and 

Parks, State Conservation Commission, Wisconsin will vote in Nevem 
ber on a proposed amendment to the aeab< Constitution which vill 
provides: 


That the State may appropriate moneys for the purpose of 
acquiring, preserving and developing the forests of the State, 
but there shall not be appropriated under the authority cf 
this section in any one year an amount to exceed two-tenths of | 
one mill of the taxable property of the State, as determined | 
by the last preceding assessment. 

| 
| 
| 
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This proposed amendment, if adopted, will recognize and legal- 
ize the right of the State to yarticipate directly in the accuiring, 
developing, and preserving of the forest resources of the State, 

It will provide the legal basis for a State forest policy: The out- 
lines of this policy, the appropriations made therefor, the rapidity 
of its progress and all other details will, of course, rest with the 
legislature. It will still remain for the legislature to put its 
stam of approval on State forestry measures even with the proposed 
amendment enacted, The amendmert is an enabling act. Without it 

no recognized State forest policy can be Geveloped. State forests 
or the direct interest of the State in forestry are now outlaved 

by the constituticenal prohibition relating to internal improvement. 
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Governor Redfield Proctor has accepted for the State of Ver- 
mont a tract of 160 acres of land in the town of Charlotte, known 
as Mount Philo. This munificent gift was deeded to the State by 
Mrs. Frances W. Humphreys. It rises to an elevation of absut 
1,000 feet where, from the summit of Mt. Philo, one gets a view of 
some of the best scenery to be found anywhere in Vermont. 


According to the deed of gift, the tract is to be held asa 
public reservation for the pleasure and benefit of the people. 
Mrs. Humphreys has always invited the public to use this area as 
a picnic ground. She has maintained cn it suitable facilities 
for the use of campers and pitnic parties. Numerous trails, 
stairways and an observation tower have been built. 


The area will be under the administration of the State for- 
est service, along with the thirteen other State reservations, which 
comprise an area of 20,000 acres. There are many such areas as this 
which might to advantage be the property of the State, either through 
the generosity of irdividuals or by purchase by the State. 


The State forest service will have a guard on the tract and 
will use the tower as a fire lookout station. There are several 
acres of open land which will be reforested the coming spring.—— 
P. H. Merrill, Assistant. Forester. 


The Hopeful Dawn of Forestry for South Carolina 


Creation of a State Department of Forestry for South Carolina, 
the operating expenses of which are to be met by special taxes upon 
the lumber and allied interests of the State, will be proposed in 


a bill to be presented to the general assembly of 1925 by a commit— 
tee named at the last forestry conference of the Conservation Soci- 
ety of South Carolina: Members of the committee appointed are: 
James Henry Rice, Jr., of Wiggins, Chairman; F. G. Davies of 
Charleston; V. G. Watters of Savannah; H. L. Tilghman of Sellers, 
and R, L. Montague of Charleston. 


Mr. Rice outlined the plan for a forestry department as fol- 
lows: A board of five men, to be nominated by the society and ap— 
pointed by the governor — one lumberman, one farmer, one merchant or 
manufacturer, one transportation man and one representative of edu- 
cational interests — will be provosed as the administrative body of 
the forestry department. This board will be erpowered to select a 


forestry expert, who as State Forester is to name State forestry 
wardens, subject to confirmation by the board. 


a i 


The following resolution was unanimously approved: 


"Resolved, That a conmittce be appointed to confer with the 
South Carolina State Tax Commission to inveke its approval and coop= 
eration to assure the passage of a general severence tex bill appli- 
cable to all forest products, this to be in lieu of the taxes now 
paid on timber leases; of a severance tax bill on all forest prod- 
ucts, eliminating therefrom those who are now paying the timber 
lease tax; in either event from this tax a sufficient sum is to be 
appropriated to support a South Carolina forestry department. 


"And that this committce be empowered to draw up a bill em 
bodying the plan of taxation agreed unon and providing for the 
creation of a South Carolina forestry department, to de a mons 
to the general assembly of South Caroline at its next session." 

The State, Columbia, S.-C. 


Fall Planting Successful in Massachusetts 


The Massachusetts Department of Conservation has experimented 
with fall planting of coniferous forest stock for the past three 
years with such excellent results that it has now become an estab~ 
lished policy of the Department. The spring seascn is so short that 
it is not possible to accomplish all the work required and further, 
on account of road conditions in the spring many sections are prac-- 
tically inaccessible. The Division of Forestry expects tc set 
300,000 trees in State forests and has received a number of orders 
from private planters for fall planting. Purchases of land for State 
forests now total 80,000 acres.—-H.0.Cook, State Forester. 
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The New York Conservation Commission is sending out with all 
their letters and bulletins a green card reading: 


MAKE YOUR IDLE LAND PaY 

A vast acreage of land in Nev York State is yielding no re- 
turn to its owners 

Yet they have to pay taxes on it. 

To them it is worth just what they pay in taxes less than 
nothing. 

Planted to trees and managed on intelligent forestry princi- 

ples, this Jand vill yield avout $5 an acre a casei 
Trees can be obtained from the Gonservation Commission at from 
$1 to $5 per thousand with instructions for hate 
A thousand trees vill plant an acre. 
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If this interests you, write for Bulletin #2, Reforesting. 
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The Alien Parish Cooperative Forest 


The Louisiana Department of Conservation, through its Divi- 
sion of Forestry, has entered into a contract with the Krause and 
Vanagan Lumber Comoany, whereby <c2,600 acres cf cut-over land, have 
been turned over to the forestry divisicen of the Deparuneat of Con= 
servation for reforestation. The contract covers a period of forty 
years, the limit provided under the conservation Jays. Louisiana 
is the first southern State actively to engage in reforestasicn upen 
a practical,.scale. 
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Rudolph Krause will have personal supervision of converting 
this cut-over land into a merchantable forest, the first step in the 
program being the prevention of forest fires. {vo or three men will 
be placed on permanent duty to watch for fires and to protect the 
traet, and during the fall seedlings will be planted on areas Where 
no growth has been reproduced. Expenses for maintaining range 


riders will be met equally by the lumber company and the forestry 
division, 


The Krause-Managan Lumber Company was a manufacturer of yellow 
pine lumber in Allen Parish for many years, but for the last several 
years its plant has not been in operation due to the exhaustion of 
its lumber supply. The company owns large tracts of cutecver lands 
in different sections of the State and expects in the future to 
place additional jands under | contract if this first venture proves 
successful. 


The reforestation project. in Allen Parish will be morn as 


the "Allen Parish CORSON Forest."--V, H. Sonderesger, La. State 
Forester, 
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He. M. Curran, N. C. Extension Forester 


Pennsylvania has the best organized forest department of any 
of the States. This branch of the Government, built up by Governor 
Pinchot, is a model for North Carolina, whose resources are greater 
than those of Pennsylvania. — 


The total area of North Carolina is 31 million acres; Pennsyl~— 
vania has 28 million acres, Forest area of North Carolina is 20 
million acres; of Pennsylvania 13 million acres. North Carolina 
forests produce 1s billion feet of Lumber, Pennsylvanie forests = 
billion feet, The Lesson for North Carolina is contained in the 
figures given in a recent report. 
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An annual appropriation for forestry work by Pennsylvania of 
$500,000 saves the State two million dollars annually in losses 
from fire while the planting of four million trees on waste lands 
assures the future of the State's forest incustry. 


North Carolina's present prosperity is due to her forest 

wealth and lumber industry as well as to her fields and cotton 
factories, During the period of 50 years following the Civil War, 
North Carolina has produced 42 billion feet of lumber worth $15 per 
thousand, a total of 630 million dollars, vractically all of which 
has gone as a labor payment for men and teams and to the farmers 
and laborers of rural iJorth Carolina. We are still producing 42 
million dollars worth of lumber annually and it is possible to con~ 
tinue this production indefinitely if proper protection is given to 
our forest areas, ytd 


An organization built up in North Carolina similar to the 
efficient department of forestry in Pennsylvania will assure the 
future of our forests and will enable us to cut an increased amount 
and better qualities of lumber in the years to come. Half a million 
spent annually by the State for fire prevention and the replanting 
of waste areas will give us a permanent industry which will add 100 
million dollars worth of wealth to the state's income, This would 
be a splendid harvest gathered by farmers and laborers in every county 
of the State. 


We have the habit of doing things well. Good roads are ours, 
good schools, public health is protected, and our fields are receiv— 
ing intelligent care. The great task of turning ovr forests into 
income-producing areas, rivalling our ploughed fields, is again a 
live issue, and plans are on foot to secure the funds necessary to 
restore our forests, to assure for all time the continuing of the 
industries dependent on the forest and essential to our continued 
prosperity. 


The Péople's Forest in: ‘iemdadi cede 


G. He ‘Collingwood, Extension iran’ age eg Paige ger 


The Connecticut Forestry Association and the Connecticut state | 
Department of Forestry conceived the unique idea of a People's Forest. 
This first forest gift of the people of the State was dedicated at 
Pleasant Valley on October 4, tu 
. it is intended that this forest..shall contain an area of about 
2,700 acres, On the occasion of the dedication 400 acres were actu- 
ally transferred and sufficient money had been raised tc increase 
this to more than 1,000 ecres, 
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Three thousand neople came from ali over the State to Tit- 
ness a pageant portraying the influeace of the forest upon the life 
of the people. Opening with a glinpse of the primeval forest, oe 
spectators were carried rapidly thrceugh some of the early treatie 
between the Indians and the invading white man, Following the, 
passing of the’ red man came the destruction of the forest, and. 
finally a picture of the dawa of a ney era of tec lonsbrusbicn. 

Part 9 hs measure of the value cf his civiliaation wiil be tne 
white man's success in restoring inteiligently as much as nessa be 
of what phe desteuyed: Ghovebtaeeliad 


With 4 this idea uppermost in the min 
President Alain Cc. White 108 tha ax abd 
bireh bark, vepresenting | the inca % 

eellency, Governo* Termmletonas | The Governsr re 


State and on behsif of the peblic, The origi 
hope that there may be many People's Forests in Cunmnecticute 
Py eine in eae aman aD 


: Forestry Activities in Vermné 
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Last spring Vez monters cutpianted ever “900,009 trees on Waste 
Lend, makiz nS total te date of over’ 10,000,000. Some of the large 
‘Lumb ex. pu = and industrial éorporations are refouesting at the 
rate cr 106 to 150 acres per year. 


There are’ approx cimately ‘20 monicipnal ferests in the state, 
the largest beiug that: held by thé city ne Rutland: 1% comtains 
1,800 acrés,of which over 400 acres has been Tenones Tey 


. - Vermont has 18 Lookout | towers Which are manned. either. by. he 
state Forest. service or the V ermont my nib ex land ow ner 8 Asscciat hoes 
P. a. Merrill, Asstt Forester. 


we Prevention and. Streamflow _ 
Lent ,. La. Forestry Ass Association 
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zt requires a great; deal of water to operate paper miils, In 
the Great’ Souther Late Company's plants in Bogalusa, beth for tue 
sawmili, and for the Bogalusa Paper Company, the Bogue Lousa Creek is 
drafted on quite heavily for water. On account of this present ex 
tremely dey year, when so many streams have dried > up cr nearly so, 
2 shortage of water was feared here, for in addition ta the usual 
demands another paper mill unit was about ready to be stacted. In 
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order to make ready for these emergencies, costs, estimates, and plans 
for securing water from other sources were carefuily made, but to tre 
surprise end satisfaction of all,the Bogue Lousa Creek is still bvrin 
ing down from the hills and backwoods ammle clear, running vater do 


operate all the plants with no sign of going dry. And it is now 
October, 


Why this good luc? The Bogue Lousa Creek has its source 
and tributaries in the hills which have during the past five years 
been logged off, and on these same hills is the scene of the major 
forestry activities of the Great Southern Lumber Company. Because 
of rather intensive fire protection during that time, quite luxuri- 
ant growths of grass, herbs, and trees have no doubt begun to con— 
serve the waterfall, holding it in check, giving the ground time to 


absorb it, and thus feeding the streamflow uniformly and continuously 
through the spring 
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Forest s an Asset to Hoosier Farmers 


The attention of Hoosier farmers is being called to the fact 
that the reforestation of idle lands in that State is a paying propo- 
sition, especially since the enactment of the State law providing 
that lands classified for reforestation be assessed at only $1 an 
acre, Charles C. Deam, State Forester for Indiana, points out that 
woods serve as a windbreak and sanctuary for birds that help destroy 
insect enemies of the farmers! crops, are a source of fuel and fence 
posts, and, in cases where the trees are of the maple species, yield 
an ineome from the sale of syrup. Farmers find it difficult these 
days to sell land which is not partly wooded, and real estate dealers 
declare that those farms possessing this feature are vorth 10 to 15 
per cent more than the ones not so supplied.--American Lumberman, 


Something New Under the Pennsylvania sun 


Je 5S. Illick, Penn. Dept. of Forests and Waters, announces the 
finding of the only middle~azed stand of ailanthus trees that na 
thas far been reported in Pennsylvania. I+ occurs on the property of 
the Zlliott-Fisher Company near the Dauphin County Home. The twees 
range in size from 6 to 12 inches and will be very i Selo in supply- 
ing data about this tree, the wood-of which has been found to be of 


considerable value in the manufacture of paper PRP 27 Seo Service 
Letter. 


Survey Tree-Growing Fossibilities 


An extensive investigation and survey of the pine forests in 
Wisconsin has been undertaken by the Wisconsin Conservation Commis- 
sion cooperating vith the Lake States Forest Experiment Station at 
St. Pavl, Minn., according to an announcement made by Himes S. Hall, 
Conservation Commissioner. Se 


Cl) line Harrington, State Superintendent of Forests, said: 


imhe primary purpose of the investigation is to determine what 
Wisconsia farmers and ethers can expect in the future from the pine 
forests of the State. The erovth of trees is being studied, together 
with period of replacement, the. size of trees, and the types of soils 
in which different classes of pine trees vill srow best. Special 
emphasis is now being placed.on the jack pine, which investigators 
have found grows well in a sandy soil."'--American Lumberman. 


Laying Foundations in Tennessee 


Governor Austin Peay, in.an address at the University of 
Tennessee, laid down a program for the constructive development ort 
Tennessee. Seven provositions toward this end were given, among’. 
them a reforestation program of especial interest to all patroimen. 
The Forestry Program is to provide for the reforestation of hundreds 
of thousands of acres. of eut-over lands, these to be handled by for- 
estry methods of conservation. © mi 


With the purchase of State forest lands, the reforestation of 
denuded forest lands, and sufficient funds to »rotect these forest 
lands from fire, Tennessee will have adequate timber resources in 
the future to supply her needs.---Tenn. Patrolman's Forest News. 


A Forestry Wedding Between States 
® 
Pennsylvania has joined hands with Maryland in cooperative for- 

st protection in a most gratifying manner. The Mason and Dixon 
Line, that old historical political barrier, is no barrier at all 
when it comes to forest protection, and rightly so, for the forests 
must be protected, and interest and activity of forest officers Imovs 
no bounds, 


The Forest Wardens of SSaeso anaes have combated fer erh in Mary~ 
land, and the Maryland Wardens -have fought fires in Pernsylvania. Our 
conditions are similar in many respects, oly probiens noch Ate and 
our interests miual. We cannot but envy Pennsyivania in her splendid 
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organization and large financial backing, but we are proud of our men 
on the firing Vins,‘some 250 Forest. Waraens serving faithfully, not 
for. the méazer pay. but because they “are actuated by a cesire to 
renfer tublic service to the commnity, which, after all, is the. 
mark of the true forester, ° 1 =o aie 

‘The Foresters of Maryland extent to the Foresters of her sis= 
ter State of Pennsylvania congratulations and best wishes in the 
splen@id service shey are rendering te the commonvealth.-—*.ll- 
Besley, State Forester of, Maryland, in Penn. service Levter. 
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Virginia's Forces Mobilizing Against Red Enemy 


It should be a source of satisfaction to us all to know that 
fifty-two counties: have voluntarily undertalzen to support .systemavic 
forest fire protection.vork in:cooperation With the State. Our 
skeleton organizations now cover 9,572,000 acres of forest jJand ‘in 
the State which needs systematic provéction from fire. ‘The total 
area of such land is estimated tobe approximatély 15,090;000 §" 
acres, inclucing about 1,000,000 acrés of barren land. Of this 
large area the Federal Government owns and protects approximately 
500,000 acres; Virginia is now covering, therefore, approximately 
66 per cent of the land which needs protection from forest fices vith 
its skeleton ofzanization of forest wardens. It does not, however, 
mean that 66.per-cent of the entire problem is solved by.any means * 
for-the reason; that the situation demands much more thorough work 
than we are now-able te do.--Va. News Letter. Baga . 


Porest Recreation 


Forest recreation is essentially’a forest 
product and must: be treated as such’in any plan © 
of forest management. Foresters must take the 
leadership in developing a program of forest 
recreation as an integral part of the plan of 
forest management, if the forests are to serve 
the citizens bo the full.. Forests must seive’ 
humanity and no-forest possibility, whether * 
social or eeonomic, must be overlooked it. Amer- 
.itan progress is to be maintained.--Alfred &. 
Hupp in Penn,..“ervice. Letter. 
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Story of State's Forests in lMovies 


The Massachusetts Forestry Association is offering the story 

of Massachusetts! forests in motion pictures. This is an education= 
al film of three thousand feet, divided into three reels. The film 
has been booked for meny showings, and much interest is being mani- 
fested by chambers of commerce, women's clubs, and other organiza- 
- tions under whose auspices forestry weeks for the school children 
are being put on. For the use of the film and a portable motion 
picture machine for projecting them, including a short talk by a 
forester, the association makes a small charge in order to cover 
the costs of producing the pictures.--American Lumberman. 


Sizing Up the Job in. South Carolina 


H. H. Tryon, Extension Forester of South Carolina, has out— 
lined an excellent work plan, the object of which is to stimulate a 
widespread, thorough interest in more and better timber and its pro-. 
duction; to bring out the fact that South Carolina possesses in her 
existing timber a valuable natural resource; and to drive home the 
lesson of the value of proper Tire protection. 


He intends to establish suitable demonstration areas where it | 
will be possible to illustrate reforestation, fire protection, silvi- . 
culture, management, utilization, grovth and yield studies, and, as . 
time permits, improved methods of naval stores production, woodlot | 
estimating and operation, game bird refuges, insect damage and pro— 
tective measures against it, and pulp and paper developments. 


Items from Texas Meeting 


At a recent meeting of the East Texas Mill Managers! Associa- 
tion convention at Galvestgn, Texas, H. J. Eberly of College Station, 
representing State Forester O<=H= Siecke, reported that the loss to 
the lumber industry from forest fires during the last year has been 
the heaviest of any one year since 1914, in spite of greater precau- 
tionary measures. This is due to the fact that 1924 has been the 
dryest year in a decade, yee: 


In a discussion of kilg-drying methods, it was brought out that 
there are two unsolved problems in connection with the dry kilns even 
of latest design. One is the finding of - suitable mterial for the 
lining of the interior of the flues at the bottom of the kiln. The 
other is the analyzing of the various gases produced in the kiln drying 
of lumber. a different chemical action is produced by each variety of 
lumber.——american Lumberman. 


Another Bolt from Established Traditions 


Mr. Frank Brooks, firewarden in Adams County, Ohio, reported 
that during the summer a fire was caused by lightning hitting a large 
hickory tree, This is the first definite case on record of a fire 
in Ohio from this cause since the organization was started, although 
lightning is a very common cause of fire in the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast States.--Ohio Service Bulletin. - 


Pennsylvania to the Front in the Protection Procession 


The record of accomplishment in fire protection shown in a re~ 
cent report of the Department of Forests and Waters for the State of 
Pennsylvania is indeed gratifying, considering the magnitude of the 
undertaking. Pennsylvania claims to have reached a state of protec- 
tion from fire for its forests to-day which is not excelled by any 
other State. The organization includes more than three thousand 
workers. These fire fighters are equipped with first-class modern 
tools. The primary forest fire obsérvation system includes more than 
one hmndred towers, which were erected at a cost of $100,000. ‘Tvelve 
hundred miles of roads have been constructed at a cost of $300,000. 
Twenty-five miles of trails have been built to make State forests more 
accessible. Nearly a thousand miles of telephone lines have been pro- 
vided. Based on a comparison of 1913 with 1923, the protection af- 
forded by this Department has effected a saving of not less than 
$2,000,000 in the latter year, with forty thousand acres less burn- 
ing than in 1913. 


The spring forest fire season of 1924 was the best since the 
organization of the Department. A small number of fires occurred 
and a smaller acreage was burned over than in any previous spring 
forest fire,sgason. The records of the Department show that to date 
35,329,559 have been planted on the State forests, and 32,473,733 
trees have been set out by private owners in all parts of the State. 
During the entire spring of 1924 only one-tenth of an acre of 
planted trees was burned over.--Gleaned from Penn. Service Letters. 


Clear the Way for New Yersey's Fire Department 


The past spring fire season has been in the nature of a try- 
out for the reorganized Forest Fire: Service. The area burned is very 
mach less than the average, due largely to the eather conditions. 
Nevertheless, the work of the enlarged force has been fully apparent. 
Like any new machine, it will not reach the peak of its efficiency 
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at. firss but mist be adjusted to meet the deficiencies that develop. 
We have had 20 fires of over 1C0 ecres in size and these fev fires 
have accounted for 80 mer cent of our burned ered. A thorough-un-= 
derstanding of the reasons for -these- shortcomings should fortify us 
for the future.--N. J. Forestry News. 
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Biighting News 


tia interesting. yet resrettable to know that the chestnut 
blight is now. making its ravages in Tennessee. Recent investizga-— 
tions in -the-field by forest pathologists have revealed chestnut 
blight. in a number of the counties. na the State.--Tenn, Patrolman! s 
Forest Newse .. Bb ies oe : aI 


Bifective ‘Cooperation pee F 
Active cooperdtion. in "isle seconc-grovth oak stends suit— 

able’ for the oak yield study -n ov being carried ‘on by ‘the Appalachian 
Forest. Experiment Station has been given by State Forester Jones of 
Virginia. A desire to participate in the: study ‘has also been ex- 
pressed by State Foresters Besley of Maryland and Secrest of Ohio. -- 
The abundance of old "coalings" in Virginia and Yaryland, with the 
consequent development of even—aged, second—growth timber, suggest 
that these. States can furnish much material for the oak yield study. 
The second=srowth hardwood stands of sout thern Ohio also afford good | 
plot material, 


Growth Studies of a Different Kind 


Pennsylvania began to acquiré forest land in 1898 and has pur- 
chased to the present time 1,131,277 acres. The Pennsylvania Forest 
Association is earnestly advocating the proposed Bond Issue for 
$25,000, O00 for the purchase of additional forest lands. From every 
point of view - economic, domestic, and- social — this measure is of 
tremendous eee to Pennsylvania,--Penn. “Forest Leaves. 


Redwood Reforestation Plans 


Reforestation in the redvood districts of California has re-= 
ceived quite a stimlus recently vith the Save the Redvoods League 


Se 


now assisting in the support of necessary research. work. At a re= 
cent meeting of the league a special committee was appointed con= 
sisting of Mejor David T. Mason, forest engineer; Prof. Walter. 
Mulford, head of the Department of Forestry, University of Califor- 
nia, and Dr. D. T. NacDougal of the coastal laboratory of the Car= 
negie Institution of Carmel, California, ‘hile the work of the 
league in the past has been largely in the securing of redvood 
groves to be deeded to the State for park vurposes, more attention 
will de paid to reforestation in future.—-american Lumberrman. 


A Good Shoring 


New Hampshire now owns forty-seven separate tracts of forest 
land, comprising a total acreage of 20,133 acres. Three of these — 
Crawford Notch, Cardigan Mountain, and A. =. Pillsbury reservations, 
each contain more than 2,000 acres.--N. H. News Letter. 


How It Is Done in Ner York 


The State Conservation Commission has practically thirty 
million young trees growing, all of which will be ready to trans 
plant in 1926. About 12 million of them are ready nov, the others 
being young seedlings. These trees are white, red and Scotch pine, 
Norvay spruce and balsam firs, and a few white cedars. . The demand 
for young forest trees for planting on idle land hes vonderfully 
increased during the past fev years. 


To encourage the profitable use of idle land by reforesting, 
the Conservation Commission supplies these young trees at $2 a thou- 
sand for two-year-old seedlings and $4 a thousand for three-year-old 
transplants, at the nurserjes, to owners of private land, or free 
for planting on public land. This makes possible a return of upwards 
of $500 an &cre on an initial investment of from $12 to $18 when 
these young forests reach maturity.—-Rural Nev Yorker. 


May These Forest Tribes Increase! 
Vassachusetts has 28 town forests to its credit varying ‘rom 


5 to 500 acres in extent. Connecticut has tvo —- Slisbury and Nevtovn. 
The idea is a good one. It ought to grow.--—Conn. ‘’ooden ifutmes. 
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g Redctime see Tes : 

: The first paper mill in the United states wes = 

: started on the outskirts of Philadelphia in 1690. : 

i 

= About 100,000,000 cords of wood have gone into 

: paper in the United States since ood-pulp was first | 


made. 
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bout 1,000,000 pencils ere ernie ctured from 


: American wood every year. The average pencil will : 
: probably bring about 5¢ apiece, which means that the ; 
= billion pencils represent a total velue of H 
: $50,000,000 annually." *~n Le66l the Tirst“pencs! tiaca-e= 
: tory was established in the United States. : 
e The greatest memorial avenue of trees in the : 
: World is planted along e4 miles df highvay at Nikko, : 
: Japan. The planting ves begun in 1651 and completed : 
: in 2O years.--Penn. Service Letter. : 


Interstate Yorestry Meeting Big Success 


The Forestry and Blister Rust meeting held on the Leighurst 
Farm at Waterford, ees recently was attended by a larze number 
of people from New Hampshire and Vermont. 


The Leighurst Farm voodlct presents the most spectacular 
demonstration of what Blister Rust will do to pines which has as 
yet Deen uncovered in the Hastern States. Data secured ae Federal 


representatives, who have been making a study of the iot some 
time, shov that out of a total of 1668 pines on a 24-2778 "C5, 758 
are infected. These trees are very nara: y all in & mercharntatis 
stage, shoving diameters from 8 to 14 ix nehss and 44 per cons of them 
are dead or dying from the rust.--l. H. “Wer Ss Letter. 
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Shortleaf Pine Seed Sent to Japan 


One pound of shortleaf pine seed, which contains more than 
50,000 seeds, has been sent from the State Forest School at Mont 
Alto to Prof. Mitsumaga Fujioka of the Forest Experiment Station 
at Fuluoka, Japan. ‘The seed sent to the Orient was collected from 
a stand of shortleaf pine near Mont Alto, wuich is the most -north- 
ern inland station of mature shortleaf pine in North america. Prof. 
Fujioka is planning to introduce. into Japan a large number of useful 


foreign trees from various parts of the world. This pound of short=_ 


leaf pine is Pennsylvania's contribution to this nev arboretum in. 
the Island Empire of the Hast.--Penn. service Letter. 


Results of Scouting for a New Idea , 


wr. J. W. Pugh of the Tennessee Division of Forestry has out- 
lined'a plan used effectively in the schools of his district to get 
cooperation in fire prevention. Hach school has been organized as 
a troop of "Forest Scouts," the teacher being the captain to the 
troop. The obligation is: 


1. To set no fires, 

&. To prevent fires. ’ 

3. To extinguish fires that start, - 
4. To talk fine bey “atten to Parents. 


Pegs ors Will ‘be given to Renpels doing the best work.-~Tenn, 
Patrolman's forest: News. 


A New Name: for phe. cornvall Forest 
The cornmall: State Forest of Connecticut has been’ extended 
down toward the Housatonic River ‘by the purchase duririg the past 
year of 524 acres making the total area 1806 acres. Folloving the 
policy already adopted of giving the forests Indian names so far as 
possible, this will hereafter be called the Housatonic Forest.--Conn. 
Vooden Notmegz.. - 
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A Study of "the Marmoring Pines = the Hemlock" 

A plantation of hemlock, Norway spruce, and white pine was 
established in 1910 near Clearfield, Pennsylvania, in a sandy loam . 
soil, about site quality #2 for white pine. The site is high, has 
an elevation of about 1100 feet, and a very good drainage. The 
trees were planted in rows)’ first a’ row of hemlock, then’ ay rew- or 
Norway soruce, then another row of hemlock with white pine at 
different intervals. All of the trees were spaced 5 x 5 feet apart 
and when planted were six years old (3 x 3 transplants and 3 feew 
high), At present 98 per cent are living. The Hemlock has a height 
of 28 feet, with a breast~high diameter of 5"; Norway spruce 25 feet, 
diameter of 4"; White pine 24 fect, diameter 3", 


Hemlock in the first fifteen or twenty years makes a better 
erovth than the white pine or Norway spruce when the three species 
are planted under the same conditions, and hemlock plantations are 
as easy to establish as white pine or spruce, without their suscep— 
tibility to frost and insect, darage.--R. B. Houpt, in Penn. Yervice 
Letter. 


Reforestation by Cooperation ’ 
The Louisiana State Department of Conservation has accepted 
14,810 acres of demaded lands from the Great Southern Lumber Company ) 
and placed it under a reforestation contract which covers a period ° 
of twenty years. All of the lands under contract have been com— 
pletely denuded of timber with the exception of a few small seed 
trees averaging 2 to 4 to the acre, from 8" to 10" in diameter. 
Many sections are completely denuded of seed trees and must be re— 
forested artificially through the planting of seedlings. In order | 
to meet this condition the company has planted 1,000 pounds of . 
seed in 60,000 sq. ft. of nursery beds, from which it expects to : 
obtain 5,000,000 or more young pine seedlings this fall. These 


will be planted 1,000 to the acre. 


The Great Southern Lumber Company has displayed decitied ne 
ative in developing a constructive forestry policy for reclaiming 
waste lands which are not suitable for agriculture but are of great 
value for timber growing. It now has over 70,000 acres of denuded 
oe under contract with the State.—-Condensed from La. Conservation 
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An Example of Yow Forestry Pays 


The sale of pine on a tvwoeacre plot of the fackson Forest, 
one acre clear-cut and the other thinned, yielded a net profit of 
_ $233.08 for stumpage. The four acres now included wituin the 

.experimental cutting area, only one of which was clear-cut, have 
‘yielded a net profit of $314.00, or nearl, $80 per acre. The 

entire 43-acre tract was purchased for $800 in 1915.--N. J. For- 
estry News. 


Extending the Forests in New York 


Four hundred thousand forest trees were planted in demonstra~ 
tions in 39 counties in New York in three weeks, through the coop- 
eration of the State Department of Forestry, the Department of For- 
estry of Cornell University, and the Extension Service, U. 5. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Last February, State Forester C. R. Pettis 
offered. to furnish through the Extension Service 10,000 forest trees 
to each county which might desire to conduct forest-planting demon-= 
strations upon farm-owned land, Extension Director M. C. Surritt 
immediately accepted the offer and turned the mtter over to the 
Extension Forester to work out with the ccunty agricultural AGENTS. 


Arrangements were made to plant the trees about 6 feet apart 
in plots of at least 1 acre ‘on nonagricultural land. This reyvired 
1,000 to 1,200 trees to the acre. No cultivation was given the 
trees, and for several weeks after they were planted, there vas 
little or no rain. In spite of these conditions the Pxtension For- 
ester stated that more than 64 per cent of the demonstvat ions show 
more than a 60 per cent’ stand, and that only 133 per ccut vere classed 
at failures.-+-G. H. Collingwood, Extension Forester, Selatan, oo 
"This Looks Good. " . 


The California Spirit Germinating in Lovisiana 


Develcpment of Lovisiana as an industrial State is typical of 
the change that has come over the South, formerly an agricul tural sec- 
tion solely. Louisiana is third among the States of the Scuth in 
manufacturing and sixteenth in the United States. 


Louisiana leads the world in production. of mahogany lumber and 
the United States as a producer of cypr and southern pine. It is 
second in hardwoods, first in molasses and first in sugar. It is 
rapidly developing the manufacture of plate giass. It has more miles 
of navigable waterway and more undeveloped resources than any other 
State. It is first in naval stores production.--Le.Conservation Nes, 


(Query.--What does this "mahogany" look like when growing in 
the woods? Hd.) 
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Qhio Also Decides to be on the Lookout 


Firewardens will be particulerly interested to learn that a 
60=foot steel fire lookout tower equipped with stairs and an observa- 
tion cabin at the top has been erected on a high hill at the head 
of Bear's Nest Branch of Yerbertis Fok about two miles north of the 
Game Preserve Lodge. The tover will give excellent protection to 
both the State forest on which it stands and to the Roosevelt Game 
Preserve which is close by,~-Ohio Service Bulletin. 


Rapid Multiplication in the South 


In 1923 the Great Southern Lumber Company established its first 
nursery and planted 1,000,000 seedlings on 1,000 acres. The cost of 
planting did not exceed $4 per acre. 


This year the company increased its nursery beds for pine 
seedlings 60,000 square feet, making the individual beds from 100 
to 300 feet in length and 4 feet wide. Seven hundred and seventy- 
eight pounds loblolly sced (Pinus taede), 165 pounds of slash seed 
(Pinus carribaea), and 40 pounds of longleaf seed (Pinus palustris), 
a total of 983 pounds of seed was sown this spring. The seeclings 
will be ready to plant directly after November 1, Ina pericd cf 
9 months young secdlings are obtained from 6 to 14 inches in height, 
and in a period of 12 months 5,000,000 young pine trees will have 
been grown from seed to final planting. 


This is very unusual in forestry practice and can be done only 
in the South in the Coastal Plain, which enjoys a long growing season. 
In the North and Northeast, and in Europe, it takes two to three 
years to raise conifer seedlings for transplanting to the woods, 
the average cost for raising and transplanting varying from $20 to 
$40 per year. In the South it has been demonstrated that it takes 
but eight months from seed to the woods at a-cost of-not less than 
$3.50 per acre and not over $4. 


In an attempt to further reduce the cost of planting denuded 
areas, this company ploughed under fourteen hundred acres and dropped 
pine seed at intervals of 6 feet in the ploughed furrows which are 
8 feet apart. This method has proven very effective and, unless un- 
foreseen damaging factors occur, this latter method will be the meth— 
od used for future reseeding, abolishing nursery work and reducing 


the cost to at least $2 per acre.,--Condence2d from La. Conservation 
News, 
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Distribution of Seedlings for Forest Planting 


Our arrangements for distributing forest tree seedlings at 
cost to New Jersey forest planters have proved so satisfactory in 
the past two years, when more than 700,000 seedlings have been dis- 
tributed, that the State Forester is again collecting orders for 
young trees to be delivered in the spring -f i925. Tro-year-old 
seedlings of Red or Norway pine may be had at $4 per thousand, while 
Norway spruce and Douglas fir will cost $6 per thousand. Interested 
persons should place orders as soon as possible with the State For- 
ester,--N. J. Forestry News. 


4 Growing Business 


Figures compiled at the Harrisburg office show that 42e7 private 
owners of forest land have already applied for forest trees for 
planting in the spring of 1925. The orders that have been received 
call for 3,222,853 trees. This is the largest number of trees 
that has been applied for at this season of the year since the 
Department began to distribute nursery stock.--Penn, Service Letter. 
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Decay Causes Huge Timber Losses 


Over nine billion board feet of forest products in service, 
almost one-sixth of our annual cut, are lost annually through de- 
cay, according to estimates by the Forest Pathology office located 
at the Forest Products Laboratory. Of this amount it is estimeted 
that almost five and a half billion board fest could be saved through 
various measures of dscay prevention; at current prices of lumber 
this would coms to over $200,U00,000. 


The greatest losses are in lumbar and dimension material, 
tiss coms second, and if fenco posts alone ware adequately protsctsd, 
Over a hundred million board feet could be saved cach yoar. These 
items are from data originaily prepared for tho ilcNary cowmittza. 
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EDUCATION AND. EXTENSION 


Corresponcence Course i in Woods 


} “an opportunity to learn the latest available information on 
the properties and:uses of different kinds of lumber is offered in 
. the new home study course to be given by vie Extension Division of 
the University of Wisconsin, with the assistance and cooperation of 
the Forest Products Laboratory at ladison, Wisconsin. The nature 
of the course, which will be given under the direction of arthur 
Koehler, is such that it will .be of value to all who handle timber 
products, whether millman, mnufacturer, dealer, or ultimate con- 
sumer. ; 


It will-consist of twelve assignments, and will cover the fol-- 
lowing subjects: structure of wood, physical properties, strength of 
mechanical properties, factcis affecting the strength of wooden 
members, chemical properties, air seasoning, kiln drying, deteriora- 
tion, protection against fire-and decay, factors #overning uses, 
kinds and quaritities used for various purposes,and measurement and 
grading, Additional references are given so that further <cudy may 
be pursued along particular lines. 


All inquiries concerning the course should be addressed to the 
Correspondence-Study Department of the Extension Division, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis,—--American Lumberman. - 


A Scholastic Increment of Growth 


The freshman enrollment of the New York State College of For- 
estry for 1924-25 is one of the largest in the history of the college 
One hundred and trenty-one students have entered, 108 of whom are 
from the State of New York, 4 from New Jersey, 4 from Pennsylvania, 

2 from Maine, 1 from Massachusetts, 1 from’ New Hampshire, 1 from 
Ohio. 


There are over 60 professions represented by the families from 
which students have come, farmers and the owners of forest land lead- 
ing the list. . 


There are 16-transfers from other colleges which, together 
bana the number of new students who are taking eraduate work, makes 
@ total of 140 new names on the rolls of the-collese. There are at 
aS ate 313 students enrolled.--G.a.Whipole, Sxtension Sezvice. 
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Contacts Devoutiy To Be Visned, Bh? 


An official revort savs, "Representatives of Cornell Univer— 
sity made face-to-face contacts with 1,374,249 persons in the iast 
year." Commenting on that remarkable performance the Ohio Exten . 
sion Service News grows poetically eloquent as foilovs: 


"Bchold: A sonnet is a Piece of Work Projected, 
Planned, Directed, Sumervised 
From Concent to Objective; Organized 
in Seepe and Form and Function, 
(Never shirk, 
O Muse, the Foliow=up! Aid me to seize 
Hach Step and Aim and Goal! Cooperate, 
Commune, Confer, Cencur, Coordinate! 
A Jittle Sollendid Spirit, if vou please!) 
WAnswers by Muse with.ribald snickers: ‘I 
Have just been reading the report above. 
sweet cats and dogs! = me? 
Great land o7 lov 
It makes me snort and gig ee sniff and sigh, 


How educators can take words ae twist 'em. 
Tace=to-faee contacts! Geei They must tave kissed tem # 


(The Cornell Extension Office has probably been flooded with applica— 
tions for positions in that Service.-—-Ed. ) 


Science Teachers Cruising for information 


A teacher from Denver, Colcrado, who represented a group of 
teachers of general science and biclogy, enrclled at the Summer 
School of Columbia University, 1924, visited the Forest Yervice re- 
cently. These educators, who had formed a committee to obtain all 
the information available on forestry in connection with the teach-— 
ing of general science and biology in order to incorporate the sub— 
ject of forestry in their curriculum, are desirous that the pupils 
under their training may be made acquainted with the public impor— 
tance of forestry and the work being done to preserve the forests. 
The visit of this teacher to the Forest Service emphasizes the grovw— 
ing interest of the schools in the subject of forestry. 
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Treé Spacvine Bxperiment in Pennsvi.vania 


In the Annual Report of the Director of Pennsylvania State 
College it is stated that in addition to trees previously planted 
in this spacing experiment, the fol™owing were set cut in april, 1924: 
Buropean spruce, Japanese red pine and Japanese black pine. Sample 
plots were spaced 5x5, 6x6, 6x8, and 10xl¢ feet. These species have 
also been planted with cach other and with species previously re~ 
ported in lines, grcoups.and dlocks to determine the best methods of 
mixture, analyses are being made of the soils of each plot.--Penn. 
Service Letter. 


southern Pine Association Works Through Schools 


For some years a large number of architectural oaeh engineer 
ing schools have been using the Southern Pine Manual as 4 textbook 
and a concerted effort is nov being made by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation to increase that number, as well as to introduce to the 
young architects and engineers the association's specifica .on book— 
let, which embodies the nev American Lumber Standards, and such 
other literature as ray prove helpful in the pursuance of their stud- 
ies. With this end in view communications have been addressed to the 
deans of 156 of the principal technical schools located east of the 
Rocky Mountains, included in which are copies of the association's 
publications. Further cooperation between the schools and the associ- 
ation has been invited in order that the students when they leave 
college may have a knowledge and appreciation of southern pine and 
be prepared to snvecify it properly. 


Publications are aiso being placed in the manual training de- 
partments of agriculturel colleges, and a home book in which the 
students of home economics are keenly interested has been prepared 
for women's colleges, Special booklets telling the story of lumber 
anc its uses are being distributed to elementary schools.-—american 
Lumberman,. 


Woodworking Courses in the Universities 


Hon. George Fowlds, president of the University of suckiand, 
New Zealand, on the occasion of his recent visit to Portland, said: 


"Tt seems to me that the subject of university courses in wood 
working is a very proper and fitting rec._aition of the art of wood- 
craft. Here is a need and a field the Department of Forestry in the 
auckland University, I am sure, can worthiiy assist and it will be my 
Pleasure to see that such services are rendered when the cpnortunity 


sien 


& 


« 
arrives. The forestry department in the university is nev and is 
fecling its way- It is broadening its activities to embrace the 
more important phases of.the works. Hach year the value anc need 

of instruction in forestry is being recognized as of more inmortance 
by the people of New Zealané who, like the people of the United 
States and Canada, have been piodigal and wasteful with their tim 
ber resources,! the Timberman, 


A Story of Planting from Story County, Iowa 


During the tree planting season just passed, Story County 
completed the first county-wide campaign to stimalate interest in 
this work, especially in the matter of windbreaks for farm lots 
and farm buildings. The movement began with the establishment of 
several demonstrations during previcus seasons and was followed by 
requests for plantings during the past spring. 


After the proposal to establish a demonstration in each tovn— 
ship on a systematic basis was approved, applications vere requested 
from those who were interested in cooperating in the work. fFifty- 
two applications were received and to these applicants a question— 
naire was sent. From the answers returned the selection of coop- 
erators was made, and this selection was followed up with a field 
survey of the anes plantings by a specialist from the Hxtension 
Service to determine the location of the plantings, the type, number 
of tr CES, ete. 

A @efinite week Was appointed in which all the demonstrations 
were to be made, Three plantings were selected as training demonstra~ 
tions and were established under the direct supervision of the Exven— 
sion Specialist. The other cooperators were.requested to come into 
one of these demonstrations, get an idea of kow the work was done, 
and then go back and set out their plantings as demonstrations in 
their locality. 


The entire program was.carried out almost as planned, ‘The key 
to the success of the entire program was the interest of the lecal peo- 


ple and the arrangement of the plans by the county itself.--I. T. Bode, 
Extension. Forester. 


International Relations in Forestry 


Dean Mann of the New York State College of agriculture has been 
selected by the International Féveation Board to organize its agri- 
cultural activities in Europe.’ That board was established by John 
D. Rockefeller, Junicr, in 1923, ard aims to promote internavional 
education, with special reference at the outset to general science 
and agriculture, by exchange of personnel and cther appropriate means. 
The board is moch interested in forestry and has requested that a 
definite program be presented for its consideration. This seems to 
offer a remarkable ovportunity for bringing the foresters of this 
and other countries more eee together and for enabling us to 
take advantage of the best that Burope has to offer in the develop— 
ment of forest research here. 
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The trip across Sveden from coast to coast was most interest— 
ing, I estimte tit the land bordering the railroad was about 50 
per cent forest. I could not detect a single fire scar or burned 
stump along the whote distance. ‘Thrift and sanitary appearance of 
forest stands are striking, for practically all the land is private- 
ly owned and usually consists of farm woodlots. 


The forsst school is wonderfully appointed. The collections 
are very extensive and complete, neatly kept, and carefully displeyed 
and labelzZed. Even outside on the grounds, which are closely set 
with experimental blocks of pianted trees and arboretum specimens, 
labels are attached to all the trees. 


Education is almost worshipped in Sweden. In fact, the highly 
educated classes are almost a caste with hereditary privileges. For 
a student to carn or to work his way through coliege is very, very 
rare. The regulations of the Forest Ressarch Institute are of inter- 
est as regards personnel. They provide for employment of: 


3 persons of "Superior Forestry Education" - M. F. or better 
6 " "Inferior Forestry Education" - 3. S. in F. or better 
b. # with degree of Doctor (Ph. D.) or having passed final 


university examinations 
& persons with Bachelor of Science degrees 


In addition, this institute employs 5 or 6 women assistants 
constantly computing sample~plot data, timber survey results, getting 
out curves, graphs, etc. None of the tr-ined men would devote time 
to such routine details.--Bricf items isum tvo interesting articles 
by Prof. Perry in Penn. Service Letter. 


a 


The second annual Field Day on the Yele Forest noar Keene, 
New Hampshire, was attended by sixty woodland owners and foresters. 
The program included a tour of some’ or the more interesting parts 
of the forest and a basket lunch. Part of the afternoon was ofcu- 
pied with talks by Professor Toumey of Yale: Prof. Karl W. Woodward 
of the University of New Hampshire; S. 2. Dana, Director of the 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station at Amherst, and Guy C. 
Hawkins, Sorester for the New england Box Company. 


Topics of the Times in Idaho 


As noted in the Idaho "Forestry Bulletin," the University of 
Idaho school of Forestry published monthly from January to June a 
forestry bulletin. The first six issues featured successively: 


(1) The Forests of Idaho 

(2) The Lumber Industry of Idaho 

(3) The Trend of the Lumber Industry in Idaho 
{4) The Forest Fire Situation in Idaho 

(5) The Forestry Situation in the United States 
(6) The Forest Resources of the World 


cts for the issues scheduled to appear during the 
present university year have not yet been announced, but each num 
ber will be devoted to the dissemination cf information concerning 
the forests and forest industries of Idzho,. 


Please Come to Order 
a gavel made from the wood of old Concord Bridge has been pre 
sented to Dr. Payson Smith, State Commissionex of Education, by the 
school children of this famous Wassachusetts town. The gavel has 
been sent to Washington, D. C., by Dr. Smith to become a permanent 
possession of the M>tional Education Association.-—-imerican Lumber- 
mane 
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The Georgia: State Colles ge: of agricul ture fas: issued a Gir. 


cular on 'Farming the Forest." This was worked up in cooperation: 
With 7. R. Wavtoon, Torest Service Sxtension Specialist, and con- 
tagzns the following. compansigent § GR: how .to- gro7.,pinae. timber in the 
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"Every time t gee one of Ched ge afd Ranger Bill, point— 
ing to a gigantic !57'::on the-distant hillside, "it-reminds me of 
this here job of mine, that: Started.from almost. nothing and has kept 


_ Spreading and groving like the: pickie man!s. varieties; . Times Were 


when if a fellow couldiwrangle horses and threw:a:diamord hiich, 

he had ahout all the necéssary qoalificationus to told down a ranger 
district in the National Forests, “But as the-peet Said: 'Then days 
is gone forever.! Youitve got to know how to use your head as weli 
as your hands and feet nowadays if ycuire hankering to stay on Uncle 
Sam's pay ré21.. Out? here: in’ the motutainsy: perhaps yo ouive noticed 
that there's always tcom in-the- forest for. newtrees, and I:reckon 
the same ought to -be true'of-a man's mind:— Hels. got to.have. plenty 
of open-minded: brain: cells. where’ the seeds; of nev ideas: can get & 
healthy start;:i If jeu. donit: grow: with your. job, your. job's: mighty 
liable to: groy .withopt yor, _fhat: goes, Whether you're.a. , big business 
mn or jugt-2;plain: workca—ehy forest: ranger: like mee. .- 27 os 
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' "This Little Aine: of chatier, tive: peen.. giving you i ess me 
of. a man I mev- not.long:ago that. thoveht . all.us.fellovs: have. to. do 
is te. ride around. the. woods and. enjoy: the, beanties. of. nature, Yell, 


.I wasn't.surprised.at his ignorance, no, 1; not a dit... Why, @: lot 


of the foiks: that, come:-up:to my distri ch: year. efter year-for-a , vaca— 
tion ~ and a heap of them-know.me;welli,-to90 ~—*seem to: think By mein 
job is herding tourists and cleaning wp the campéng.spots,.they Leave 
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littered with lunches and papers. I admit I have to do quite a bat 
of this recreation work since the National Forests has growed to be 
such popular summer playgrounds, but mostly its spare--time work, 
after my regular jobs are done and other folks have calied it ‘a 
day.? 


"That. all is a forest ranger eeeeee to do? Well, sess me 
41 you a few of the things I have to handle, and you can judge 
for yourself if this job:is a ‘icinch.' Mine is just an ordinary— 
sized forest district - about 200,000 acres of rough mountainous 
country, mostly timbered, but with some grazing land, mining, water- 
power sites, and quite a-bunch of summer homes and free public camps. 
Before they put me in charge here I was a forest guard for two sea- 
sons, and had to pass a good stiff Civil Service exam., for you know 
the Forest Service is one branch of the Government where politics 
count for about as much as a zero with the rim knocked off. after 
that, I worked a whole year as assistant ranger before the supervisor 
fiearod: I'd picked up enough sand and common sense to turn me loose 
on my own hook. Right now the best part of my work is handling tim 
ber sales, as I've got a ibunch of lumbermen cutting Government tin- 
ber on my district. I have to know all the trees and what they're 
good for; how to cruise and estimate the stand; how to mark green 
timber for cutting under ‘forestry rules; all about scaling the cut 
logs, and see that the brush is piled and burned and that the young 
trees left for a future grop are not injured or destroyed by the log- 
gers. Believe me, therels an inspector around, too, every once in a 
while to see that these things are done right. 


"Next comes the supervision of the cattle and sheep grazing. 
A ranger is supposed to Ye able to call all the forage plants by 
their first name; to know the different breeds of livestock and the 
brands and earmarks of every permittee on his district; whether a 
range is under or overstocked, and how much salt a steer or sheep 
eught to get in a season — and it's up tc him to see that they ect 
it. 


"Then therets fire fighting, which is the ne plus ultra, 
(Meaning the last straw, no doubt.—Ed.) as our solicitor says, 
of a ranger's job. Spring, summer, and fall I'm dreaming fires, and 
when it gets good ani dry I hate to look up at the mountains for fear 
some of you fellows that come here for a vacation have gone and 
throwed your cigarette into the brush, or gone off and left your 
camp fire burning. All a fellow ever learns about fighting forest 
fires he gets in the school of hard knocks and experience. No two 
fires are ever fought alike, and if there's any job where you meed a 
cool head it's when you have te- handle a big gang of inexperienced 
fire fighters in a country that's full ©” smoke and flames. Yes, 
it's dangerous all right, but a fellow never stops to think of that 
when the woods are going up in smoke. Fighting fire is, bar none, 
the meanest job in the world — if you don't believe me, come up and 
try it next summer, 
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'Besides all these big. jobs, so-te speak, I have ts know how te 
lay out and build roads and trails, veleph« me lines, cabins, bridges, 
fences, corrals and fire lookout tcwers. - Surveying With a cempass is 
-supposed to be 'pie! for a ranger, ard one got to be able to tell 
all about-land lines, section corners and ‘the mining and homestead 
laws. On the side I examine mineral claims, take streamflow measure— 
ments, record weather data, lay out sites for summer homes and. j pub— 


lic camp grounds, pest fire and distance and directicn signs in the 
woods, pa my ranger station and guards! cabins in good repair and 
a few score of other odd Jobs, Come to think of it, I also have an 
aussie’ ranger and cight guards to round up an 1d keep busy, to say 
nothing ef a couple of road oo trais evews. 


easy? Weil, yes, we rangers manage to keep out of mischief all 
right, Soth summer and winter, The boss expects us te be in the ficld 
about seventy-five per cent of the time, and after all these woods jobs 
are done and a few squabbles among the forest users in the district 
settled, a fellow can always sit Gown at night and write up his diary 
and beat out reports on the typewriter. But it's a great life and T 
wouldn't trade with you for the best city job in. th xe acon ceae 
News Notes for Forest Schools. 


Survival of the Fittest in Iowa 


A recent inspection of new plantings established in Iowa in the 


spring of 1924 has shown some good results.’ Among the conifers the lov-. 


est survival so far is a little over 85 per cent. The average will run 
around 91 to 93 per cent. For the hardwoods the survival is 90 per 
cent or better. - ew Pe 


During the spring of 1924 there were planted in this state uncer. 
cooperative agreement with the Forestry Experiment Station and Forestry 
Extension Service more than 24,000 trees. and ever 7,500 cuttings. 

While this may seem insignificant to wany. foresters not acquainted with 
our type of planting, it means, nevertheless, aemenstration plantings 

established in abcut 12 counties and it incluces a county pregramcf + 
plantlets which a demonstration shelterbelt was established in each 
tewnship. This latter Was a very successful piece of werk. --I.T.Bode, 
Extension Forester. | 
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Large Class in Kiin Drying 


The September instructional courses in kiln drying and wood prop— 
erties at the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., were attended 
by twenty-four students from tne following States and territories: ! 
Arkansas, California, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, North Carelina, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Philippine Islands, and Wisconsin, 


Included in the eroup were representatives of lumber manufac— 
turers, wholesale and retail lumber dealers, manufacturers of dry kilns, 
bedroom furniture, pianos, chairs, showcases, kitchen cabinets, caskets, 
electrical goods, automobile wheels, excelsior, doors, and window frames. 


‘The next course will be given early in December,--American Lumber- 
man, 
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When White Pine "Comes Back" and When it Won't 


The vast burned-over forest areas of northern Idaho afford en 
excellent ypportunity to study the reaction of western white pine to fire. 
Studies by the Priest River Forest Experiment Station at the head of the 
Cocur d'alene River have recently been made in a tract of 100,000 acres 
burned successively in 18%, 1889, 1910, 1919, and 1923, several of the 
burns overlapping and affording examples of the effect on the forest 
of double burns, 


Tests and observations show that western white pine will renew 
itself satisfactorily on reasonably moist areas that have been burned 
once only. In such cases the majority of the young seedlings come in 
three to seven years after the date of the burn, cwing to the siow proc-— 
ess of germination and the fact that pine seed in the duff or stored by 
rodents remains viable for several years, artificial pianting mst, 
however, be practiced on lands burned over twice, if satisfactory nev 
grovth is to be obtained in less than 40 er 50 years, The Experiment 
Station reports no single instance under their observation where a de- 
sirable natural reprodu.tion has come in on these double burns, The 
second burn has in every instance wiped out practically all possibility of 
nev growth, These findings are considered important for direction of all 
planting activity on burned-over white pine lands, 
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: The Clarke-MeNary Wing | Should Cever Maska Also 
oe - ‘Ca eae Ass't. District Forester, r, Aiaska 


“The Clarie-MeNary Law which ferms the basis of an enlarged PFed— 
eral forest policy indicates a public desire to have all forest lands 
in the United States kept in a prcductive condition and it authorizes 
and directs the National Government to interest itseif in the protec 
tion and management of such lands rega rdless of ownership. ‘Government— 
owned Jands are iacluded in its provisicns and it seems only’ legical 
that forests of the public domain should be abovt the first to receive 
attention under the terms of the act. Neglecting forest lands for 
which the Governinent alone is responsible while advocating and acsist— 
ing in the protection and management cf patented lands would be incon- 
sistent, Aiso, such a course vould mean an incomplete program of work 
under the forest. policy act in that .very extensive areas would be 
left without preper supervision. Sg 


The interior cf Alaska has a forest fire protection probjem 
clearly worthy of consideration in cennection with the new Federal for- 
est policy: Ail of the lands involved are Gcvernment-owned, the area 
is very large and the fire risk is high. it is a problem that needs 
extended study before any actual pretective work is attempted as no 
one has move than a superficial. lmowledse of the extent and value of 
the forest resovrces and the sost of 2 arotective system. The whole 
matter is entirely up to the Federal Goveznment. The forested States 
_can be expected to take the lead in pretection on State-owned and pri- 
-vate lands, asking cnly Federal cooperation, owing to. theiz direct 
interest in such protecticn, but intericr Alaska has practically no 
private or Territorial land, the whoie region, ferested and unfor- 
ested, being open public dorain of the United States. 


ustimates, which amount to little more than mere guesses, have 
placed the forested area of Alaska cutside the Naticnal Forests‘as high 
as 75,000,000 acres. The great bulk of this land ijes in, interior 
Alaska on the drainage areas of the Yukon, Kuskokwin and Copper rivers. 
The principal trees are white spruce, white birch, black’ spruce and 
various species of cottenvood, the first two being by far the most 
important and groving in mixture on the better soils. At least 5,000,000 
acres carries forests that can be classed as sawtimber, with an aver— 
age yield of 5,000 board feet per acre. The remainder of the forested 
area carries trees of pele size, 4" to 10" diameter, with the excepticn 
that the white spruce is somewhat larger, 12" to 16" in diameter. This 
sm2ll timber will never contribute to the general lumber ‘warkets but it 
has a high value for local use and can assist very materially in the 
development of the agricultural, mining and other industries which even- 
tually will be important in the sections where these forests are located, 
Also, when one considers the low yields per acre in cordwcod of many 
spruce forests now held ty large pulp and paper companies in eastern 
Canada it takes little imgination to believe that the white spruce, 
black spruce and popiar of interior Alaska will some time be utilized 
for paper manufacture, 
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The first work toward bringing these interior forests within 
the seope cf the new federal forest policy is an extended reconnais= 
sance to determine the location an@ exteat of the areas having tim- 
ber rescurces entitied to protection on the basis of quantity and qual— 
ity and the probable cest of an adecuate protective system. The esti- 
mated cost of this resomaaissance is $25,000, in the opinion of for~- 
esters who have visited parts of this region the expendivure is well 
worth while, Most certainly in the carrying out of a Federal forest 
policy 75,000,000 acres of Guvernment-uwned timberland shauid not be 
passed by. —Avcarexut Guidy Qi ous present value and future possibil— 
ities may show that its protection is decidedly in the public interest. 


The Siamese Twins in Alaska — Paper Industry ana Water Power 


Some think it is only a cuestion of time when the shortage of 
newsprint paper stock in the United States and Canada will compel the 
manufacturers to go to southeastern Aiaska for their pulp. timber. A 
report on water power in Alaska has just been published by the Federal 
Power Commission, Washington, D. C., and contains a great deal of in» 
teresting informaticn on this subject. 


The two Neticnal Forests in Alaska, according to some estimates, 
can produce about. 2,000,000 cards ef pulp-woed every year for all time 
under scientific forestry practices, Transiated into paper this. means 
an cutput of 5,000 tous of paper every day. xce 
rt. s 


iLlent water power sites 
are abundant in southeastern Alasxea, the reps t 


1 
baves, 


Under the procedure adovied by bovh the Forest Service and the 
Federal Power Ceonmission the sale of timver and the leasing of power 
sites are linked together. the National Forest areas having been allo— 
cated to provide aim} er supplies fcr ali time to cover any possi- 
ble needs arising from leasing water power sites Located within such 
forest areas. 


Two New Fastern Game Refuges Created 


President Coolidge has signed a proclamation creating two game 
refuges on the Cherokee Wational Forest in Tennessee and Georgia for the 
protection and administration of game in that regione 

; Originally all sorts of wild life native to the region. thrived 
there, and an effort will be made to restore the game through protection 
and possibly tnrough pianting of desirable species. Deer and wild turkey 
are well adapted to this general region, The.success of the effort made 
will depend very largely on the cooperation of interested citizens. 
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Fires on National ¥Yorests, Calendar Year 1° 1924 
hey > end Including _ 12 September 30 30 


Number of fires 


District Class A Class B Class Cc Total Number of Acres N. F. 
oa. land ourned over 


1 970 362 “£77 1,509 34,200 
2 171 124 65 360 8,577 
3 SO 446 221 697 8,600 
4 462 153 92 707 22 ,566 
5 816 548 451 1,815 337 ,607 
6 1,038 514 355 1,907 70,000 
7 12 67 116 195 23,191 
8 46 30 13 89 6,655 
Totals 2,545 2,244 1 7490 * ~~ 75279 511 , 396 


Comparison with a few other bad years: 


Expenditures Number of Acres N. F. 
Year (Fire Fighting) Number of fires Land Burned Over 
1923 $ 276,598 5,168 363,848 
1919 2 934,493 6,800 2,007 ,034 
Lot? " Jeo 923 “F  Bl4 962 ,543 
1900 _1,037,254 5 ,c0L 4,134,253 
1924 $1,472,385 7,279 511,396 


T«. thousand Forest Fires to Yield Helpfui Conclusions 


The Lake States Forest Experiment Station at St. Paul is studying 
the records of 10,000 forest fires in the Lake States in order to tabu- 
late the facts they may yield as to the forest fire menace and the best 
way to guard against it. 


Although the work on these past fires is just beginning, it is 
already clear that the Lake States have tvu distinct seasons of bad fires 
to be prepared for every year, anda third equally disastrous in years ef 
unusual drought. In the soring after the snow has melted and before the 
grass and other vegetation has leafed out, and in the fall after the 
leaves have fallen and the ground cover has been killed by frost, are 
the two seasons of extreme fire danger, At these times fires spread 
quickly, particularly where logging has recently been under way and the 
ground is covered with dried-out debris. The third season of danger is 
the unusually dry. summer, when much of the ground cover dries up and 
forms ready tinder. 


Turning Peat Begs inte Forests 


Americans have read of peat begs and swamp forests in Europe 
without perhaps realizing that im the nvrihern portious of Minnesota, ie 
Wisconsin, and Michigan are 9.000 ),0CGO acres of swa 2D ‘dand, minh of 
which, it is believed, is potential forest land of considerable value. 
One of the prejects of the Lake States Purest Exe Sie Sment Sta CLor x Be 
St. Paul is to dot e-mine the effect upon timber erewth of the removal 
of excess vater from tnese swamps and the contrcel of the waver sages 
in them. 

Excessive drainage of these svamps is not considered desirable, 
In some cases » particularly in Minnesota, this drains in advance 
of the needs GF egvicultuece has created a grave situation. Being drained — 
dry and vet net utilized fer agriculture, these peat swamps besome.a : 
great fire dangei. ives eve are cifficult te combat, and itis Lox 
uneommon for such fires to smoulder all through the winter, eniy to dex 
come dangerous ccnflagrations when next summer's dry winds fan them . 
into flame, 
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The proper drainage is only superficial, removes “only the excess 
water above the proper water evel, and is therefore a comparatively 
simple, inexpensive cperation, Swamps so drained may double and even 
treble the volume of wocd grawn on them. Confidence is felt in these 
possibilities. The expeviments now eugaging astention will give the 
facts of yield and cost. 


Road. enfurmation 
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The Forest Road System, socalled, consists of Forest Highways 
and Forest Develcpment hoacds. The former are roads of pvimary importance | 
to the States, ecunties, and comnviities within or adjacent to the For- 
ests; the utter are reads of primary importance tu the administration, | 
protection and development ef the National Forests themselves. Accord q 
ing to the Forest Service studies, the complete system of Forest Highways 
shovld include 14,725 miles and of Forest Develcymen’s Roads, 25,927 
miles, In addition to vie 49 ,65¢e miles cl road, 2b is celeomeed that . 
70,519 miles of trail will be required for proper protection, develop— 
ment and administrative SESE and also to accommodate travel. 


Only about one-fifth cf the total proposed road system is now in 
satisfactory shape. xisting roads of wiasatisfactery type ceastitute 
more than half of the total proposed mileage.- For abeut one-quarter of. 
the mileage Bot roads now exist. in cate ates it is a case of com . 
plete new construction. For trails the situation is considerably better, | 
since the ee is abcut -one~half Gaur sei So cemplete the construc- | 
tion and improvement of the Road sve is estimated that the Forest 
Highway System will cost about $133, and the Forest Development 
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Road System about $61,877-000. The trail system, according to the 
estimates, will cost appreximately $9,366,000.--T. ‘W. Norcross, Chief, 
Branch of Engineering, Forest ‘Service. 


Influence of Growth Conditions Upon the Properties of Wood 


What effect have conditions of growth on the strength of wood? 
Why is the wood in some trees stronger than in others of the same spe- 
cies? Such questions are of peculiar interest to the forester in 
planning to grow a certain class of products. | 


The resuits of a study of white ash conducted by the Forest 
Products Laboratcry bring out scme interesting facts not commonly 
recognized. A comparison of white ash from the Appalachian Mountains, 
the Mississippi Vailey, the Ozark Mourteins. and Ohio shows that the 
influence of locality upon the propevties of the woud formed is not 
as great as the influence of other factors which directly affect the 
growth of individual trees. 

Although it has been a common practice to judge the quality of 
ash by its rate of growth, this study showed that ail wood of slow 
growth is not necessarily poor but on the other hand that white ash 
of rapid growth is quite uniformly of good quality. White ash trees 
having slow growth wnile young preduced wood of excellent quality, 
but in trees undergoing a chnaage in rate of srowth from rapid to slow 
because of unfavorable ccnditions the wood of slow growth vas greatly 
inferior to that produced earlier. 


The influence of thinning vpon the quality of white ash was 
demonstrated by three wocdicts in Ohio. In two unthinned woodlots, 
the quality of the narrov~ringed wood in the outer pert of the tree was 
from 8 to 11 per cent lower than that from the inner portion, while in 
another woodlot, of the same age as the others but which had been 
thinned, there was only one-tenth of 1 per cent difference in the ex 
terior and interior portions of the trees. 


Such investigations show that forest mnagement vill not only 
result in increased yields, but also in an improved quality of the prod-— 
uct. 
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Fire-fighting Interrupts orest Research in eli fornia 


The increment borer, diameter tape, hypsometer, psychrometer, 
hygrothermograph, ead otker implements and appliances of the forest 
research man's outdoor labovatcry were laid aside this summer for 
the more prosaic implements of the forest fire fighter, who is in 
charge of the research activities of the United States Forest Serv— 
ice in California. All the research men were at one time or another 
called upon to assist in maintaining the fire lines uven the large 
fires. This has been by far the worst fire season that the Califor 
nia forests have ever known, within the years covered by the Forest 
Service records, and Forest Service men say that the situation there 
this year presented the hardest problem in fire control that they 
have ever faced. 
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Woodman, Spare That Hemlock ! 

The future of hemlock is bewnd up with the methods of cutting in 
the old hardwood stands, according to the lake States Forest Experi- 
ment Station. The 51,000,000 cords of hemlock now standing in lfinne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, place these three States second only to 
the Pacific Coast as a source of this desiravle pulp-wood. But the 
fact that all of this grows in mixture with the northern hardwood trio, 
birch, beech, and maple, makes the perpetuation of hemlock a problem. 
The hardwoods are clear cut almost universally. The hemlock, which 
grows as an understory to the hardwoods, and demands the shade and mois- 
ture thus secured has no chance to reproduce after cutting. 


aven if the slash is not burned, the young hemlock, suddenly ex~ 
posed to the light, dries vp end dies. me however, instead of clean 
cutting cur hardwoods, a gradual cubting is adopted, such as suits par- 
ticularly our old growth stands of the lower peninsvla and Wisconsin, 
the perpetuation of hemiock is enti irely feasible and a practicable thing. 


The Lake States Station hopes soon to be ina position to study 
intensively a method of cutting hardwoods that vill both increase the 
reproduction of those species and preserve the hemlock supplies. 


The Summer of Twenty-Four 


By KH, W. “Bumucr™ Ayres, “Tahoe 

Smoke and dust, -fever-and. s7veat, 
The damudest. sérson I've put. ia-yet; 
All -you cam hear; or thiak, ox -doe, 

Is Tiguting fire. the-season through. 
tner Work has gone: to pet, : . 

rking plans ave completely "shot." 
ng cats, will.it sever sain!) 
My heart.has:a.knevk,-my nerves. are frayed, oes 
My stomach's gone, my feet are splayed, . 
My eyes are dimmed from the back-fire smoke, 

liy lungs aré-sove, and my back-is broke. , ae 
(Out in the West, where men.are men, 

It hesn't rained since Loid kanws when !) 

A coiumn cf smoke-and a windy day; 

It mushrooms-up and deifts avay. 

But uncer that pitiar of aa eray , 

Is the same old fight in the same old way. 
Thirst and sweat, werry. and grime; _ 

She's jumped the line time artex time 

With a rip and a crackle, a runkle and ie 
We call for help and try once more, 

(When -winter.comes, we won't be. sore !) 

The oven.spaces are free and deep, 

The muna‘tiain slopes are icng and steep; 

The darkiing canyon and recky peak 

I've climbed them ali. ‘till my lees are weak. 
Scenery is what some folks may desire, 

But Entatrortcn stuff on a° forest fire. 

(oh, surny Gal, is a joyivl land; 

It is lice 4—-! Aintt Neture grand !) 

A ‘holid ‘aie for me vould be, 

On a southern isle in a balmy rea, 
‘Where I acon Sleep, and eat, and shave, 

And bathe myself in the purple wave; 

In its tropical rains with its glad downpour , 
I'd dream of the Sumner of Twenty~four. 


Yellow Poplar Seedlings Need "A Place in the Sun" 


The problem of secu*ing guod nev growth of yellow poplar as de~ 
termined by results of vork at the Aapoalachian Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion lies much move in saving the seedlings that have started than in 
worrying about whether or not the seed will germinate. It has been 
noted that yellov poplar seed requires very little, if any, encourage- 
ment to germinate successruliy. The trouble comes later, when the 
young seedlings demand a generous share of light and moisture in order 
to become well established. 
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During the past year in Maryland and in northern Georgia sev— 
eral places have been fcund where yellow poplar has come in heavily 
following light svound 71:3 BU 


res in the spring of the year. But a typ= 
ical instance was noted in Georgia, where seealings came in at the 
rate of over one to the square foot in a second-growth stand of oak 
with some poplar intermingled, Some fitteen months after the fire 
this seedling crop was greatly reduced, with every evicence that 
smothering by ieaf cover and tack of light due to the oak shade 
had been the main factors in this loss. 


It has been noted that yellow peplar seed will even hold over 
a whole summer season and yet germinate successfully the following 
year, In another instance yellow poplar seeds v}own several hundred 
feet into a pure white pine plantation came up in considerable num- 
bers, However, owing to the density of the stand there is little mee 
that those seedlings wiil become well esteblished. 
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Theres Millicn for a Billion 


Mach year the hum cf industry is penetrating a little deeper 
into the timbered sicpes cf the National Forests and the year ending 
June 30, 1924, established a new advanced front. it is the first 


fiscesl year with a timber cut cf more than a billion feet and with 
net receipts from timber in excess of $2,000,000. With fitting 
solemnity, let's dup it the "three million for a billion year." 
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There were 17 Forests with timber receipts of more than $50,000 

each, while 9 of these rcliled up totals of more than $100,000. The 
Stanislaus and Lassen in California, and the Crater in Oregon broke 
into the $200,000 class, the Stanislaus with the amazing total of 
$281,489. 


The cut on each of 14 Forests exceeded 24 million feet, the 
Stanislaus leading vith a total of 87 million. The cut on the Arkansas 
Forest in arkansas was only 9 million but the timber had a contract 
value of more than $50,000.--Harry Irion, Washington Office, Horest 
eervice, 
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Reforestaticn on the Michigan National Forest 


R. H. donnsor, Ranger, Michigan National Forest 


When the Michigan Wetional Forest was placed under administra— 
tion in 1909, an examination of the type of land comprising the main 
acreage of the Forest convinced the Forest officers concerned that, 
second to fire protection, reforestation vas the big job to be under-— 
taken. 


The Forest, a typical jack pine sandy plain, had become repeat— 
edly burned over until fully 50 per cent of the area supported no tree 
growth and but a sparse ground cover of grass, huckleberry or small 
bushes. Wxperiments to determine how best to artificially ressock this 
area were at once commenced, varying from widely different methods of © 
direct seeding, such as seed spot with hoe or corn planter, to broad-— 
cast sowing, using various amounts per acre and under different meth- 
ods of sowing, to planting Norvay wild stock pulled from the ifinnesota 
Forest and shipped to Michigan in the spring of i910, As all wort 
mast finally be judged by the results obtained, the direct seeding sys- 
tem was abandoned aftez the second year because of the lack of any liv- 
ing trees in evidence. Hcewever, the small plantation of Norway wild 
stock lived and continued to grow during this time and while the costs 
sh, $24.77 per acre for 13.5 acres, the results 
were apnarent in a good stand. of living trees, and the solution of the 
reforestation problem apoearedc brighter. The next problem was to se— 
cure lower costs in the planting operation. From this small nucleus 
planting has increased until the total reached 5,314.8 acres at the 
close of the 1925 vlantving seasor. OF the 4651.8 acres Thich have 
passed through one or mere growing seasons there are 4,159.2 acres 
now supporting more than 500 Living trees per acre, 404.8 acres with 
between 250 and 499 living trees, and bat 9.9 acres classed as a fail~ 
ure with less than 100 trees. 


During the past three years, 3,232.2 acres have been planted 
mostly with Norway pine two-year seedlings, using an average of 630 
trees per acre at an averege cost of $3.81 ver acre, inciuding all 
cost of planting and stock production. The lovest cost was secured 
in 1921 when 1,151 acres rere planted at an average cost of $2.93, 
using 630 trees per acre, In the fall of 1923, 1,153 acres were 
planted to 2-0 Norway pine, using 716 trees per acre at a cost of 
$3.64 per acre. 


During the pest eight years, all planting has folloved the fur- 
row system, by which shatiow furrots are plowed and the trees planted 
at the bottom of the furrov. By this system the number of trees plant- 
ed per day per man averaged 2,700 fer the entire operation during 1923, 
while many days, when no change was made in the personnel of the crev, 
the number exceeded 3,000 per man. 
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The average Tirst-year survival counts for the last three years 
show 85 per cent living at the close of Oe first growing season, while 
the fifth year counts for the same period show 77,8 per cent. 


What Kind of Wood Is It? 


Some thousands of requests to have wood identifi 
month was September, 1918, when 3,000 pieces were identi 


% 


each year to the Forest Products Laboratory. 


ed =~ the record 
fied = come 


A few of these requests are to gratify curiosity, but usuaily 
they result beeause of some business need for the information. Re-= 
Quests by the wood-using industry are lixely to increase in number 

the desirability for substitution of species increases. 


Among tne interesting requests Boge ee was one to identify 
the wood used in 4 16th Century painting ef a Madonna and Cherubs. 


The wood was identified as poplar. 


Wood dug up in excavatiors at Vashington, D. C., was identified 


&s cypress estimated by geologisis to have grown thousands of years agoe 


e When Mr. Koehler, 


Aman was cenvicted cf mercer in one c 
Fied as to ae Heed of wood 


who is in charge of Wood Technulogy, testi 
in @ bemb used in the erime, 
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Operations on some 1500 second-grovth slash pines and longleaf 
pines near Statke, Fla., are tending to show that the tapping of 5 and 
6—inch trees by naval stores operators actually yields a profit neither 
to the owner nor to the man who chips them. Not only, it is stated, 
does the yield of gum fail to pay for the labor of securing it, but 
trees of this size, tapoed for three or four years, are left in such 
a weakened condition, or become so infested by worms and rot as a re= 
sult of the ieee as to be no longer capable of appreciable growth. 
Thousands and thousands of acres of trees too small to be brought to a 
sawmill, or even to be cut into railroad ties for preservative treat— 
ment, have been absolutely wrecked in the last five years. 


It will be some vears vet before trees below 10 or 12 inches in 
diameter can be made to yield a profit from turpentining in the average 
year. In the meantime, however, it is highly important that methods be 
worked out for chipping the smaller-sized trees that will not exhaust 
them and prevent théir growing to sawlog size within a reasonable time. 
The Southern Forest Experiment Station is not oni} working on the prob- 
lem of how to chip smaller trees without injury, but is also studying 
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conservative methods of tapping the lerger trees that will result in 
greater total yields of gum and of lumber. 


Rats! 


The Biological Survey has been moving! cn the kangaroo rat pests 
of the Jornada Range Reserve in New Mexico, and 78,000 acres of badly 
infested land have been treated with poison. On the whole avea 204,211 
dens, or an average of 4.21 dens per acre, were found. Portions of 
the range reserve were sc badiy honeycombed by rat dens that in addi- 
tion to the loss of forage, travel was dangerous because of the hidden 
pitfalls. Frequently in the early spring thin cows dropped into the 
covered holes and lacked the strength to zet out. The cost of the 
treatment was .0193 cents per acre, cr .0073 cents per rat. 


How Can Thi .s Danger Be Rliminated? 


a Hutchinson, eee District, Forest Service 


Mhe pacemaker of wan<caused ferest fires is the pernicious cige- 
rette. In the National Forests cf California, out of a total of 1,539 
timber and brush fires thet oscusred te September 10 of this year, <8 
per cent was due to smokers —- and in practically bre case that means 
cigarette users. Anc the sumter of such fies is ste easily increasing 
year by year, keeping stride with the steady rise in the use of "fags." 

United States Treasury Department figures disckose the fact that 
during the month cf Juiy, 1924, there was manufactured a total of 
6,583,000,000 cigarettes; an inexease of 750 million uver tne number 
turned out during the ccrnesnonding month in 1923. If this pace is 
miiatained throughovt the cuvrent fiscal year there will be made and 
sold in this country mere than ''7,000,000,000 cigarettes. 


The Bureau of Intevnal Revenue reports that the consumption of 
cigarettes in the United States kas increased 50 per cent in the last 
two years. Manufacturers of the "pills that satisty" are turning out 
this year almest 1,200 cigarettes for every man and woman in the coun- 
try over 21 years of age, er an average of three cigarettes for each 
person per day. And yet these same manufacturers, despite their knorl-- 
edge of the fact that cigarettes are the chief cause of countless dis- 
astrous fires, have never yet given their whole—hearted support to any 
movement for public education in fire prevention and suppression. 


This season in California, due to the hazardous fire conditions, 
smoking has been restricted to camp grounds and improved places of 
habitation on many of the National Forests. And it may not be a far 
cry to the day when like vestrictions will be enforced on all hazardous 
fire areas. Anycne whe has follcwed closely the fire game kmows that 
the safeguarding of our forest wealth depends in no smali measure on 
more complete and effective contol of human agencies which cause fires,- 
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including smokers, campers, sportsmen, recreationists and commercial 
users of National Forest lands. The handwriting is on the wall, and 
it is to be hoped that among smolzers and vacation seexers, as well_as 
Cigarette:nanufacturers, there may be found the Daniel of forest 
preservation who will interpret the all-too—plain inscription. 


Cease Chalainest 


On July 14, Lumberman Price rushed the Evinrude pump to an 
abandoned landing on the Standard Lumber Company's sale area and 
drowned cut a fire that had suddenly resurrected itself after smould- 
ering unseen for seven months and four days. This fire will have to be 
classed as anaerobic, for it held on from Decemoer 11, 1923, when 
piled brush was burned along the railroad right of way, until July 13, 
1924, without a sign of smoke to indicate its presence. _On July 14 it 
could hold its breath no longer and so burst forth only to be spotted 
immediately by a track walker. 


: The arca had been covered with snow when the brush was burned and 
all looked safe, but it developed that a small line of fire had run 
several feet under the saov, burned its way downward to the bottom of a 
pile of bark and debris about three and ome~half feet deep and then 
slovly worked its way to the top at the average rate of slightly less 
than twoetenths of an inch every tventy-four hours for 215 days. 


Boring for Facts in the Leke States 


While the task of restoring to usefulness the 20,000,000 acres 
of denuded forest land in Minnesota, Visconsin, and Michigan is yet in 
its infency, enough has already been done by various Federal, State, 
and private agencies to form a basis of very profitavle see A sur— 
vey study is being undertaken by the Lake States Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion at St. Paul. The plantations to be examined include those of the 
Forest Service on the Michigan and Minnesota National Forests, and 
Similar plantations of the Michigan Department of Conservation, the 
Michigan Agricultural College, the Forest School of the University of 
Michigan, the Minnesota State Forest Service, the University of Minne- 
sc¢ta, and the Wisconsin Conservation Commission. Zxeminetion of these 
areas will, it is expected, show the rate of growth that can be ex- 
pected, the best species to plant, the effect of different methods Or 
planting, ns best size stock to use, and the damage done by rodents 
and cther pests. The list includes both cld, well-established planta- 
tions and Eteces of moze recent date on which up-to-date methods have 
been tried ont. 


Rather Heavily 3eardei for that Portion of the Earth's Pace 


The revised estimates prepared on the Sitgreaves National For— 
est in Arizona for use in the management plan show one section on that 
Forest having an estimate of 17 million feet. That this amount of 
timber could be found on any one section in the Southwest has been 
seriously doubted by the men familiar with stands of western yellow 
pine. A check estimating strip run over four measured acres running 
across the drainage showed an average of close to 25.000 feet per 
acre which, if apnlied to the section which is all timbered, would, 
with the trees below 12 inches, of which there was a larger number, 
yield close to the revised estimate. 


Four Angles to this Probiem 


Forest research in the Appalachian region falls into four main 
lines of study and experiment, as carried on by the Appalachian For-_ 
est Experiment Station. These are: how the forest will reproduce it- 
self, how to protect it against fire and other destructive agencies, 
how fast it grovs, and how to so manage the forest as to obtain profit 
able returns. ° 


From a rorestry point of vier the Anpalachians are said to con- 
tain some cf the most curpLicated preblems to be found anywhere in the 
country. There are forvy or forty-five kinds of trees of present com- 
mercial importance, and nearly as many others to betranded as "weeds," 
The forests have mostly been cut over one or more times, and fire has 
burned over a large part cf the land, so that every conceivable sort of 
condition is presented. 


The Last Big Leaf Upon the Tree 


§ (Avizona end New Mexico) the Forest Service is 

3 it of SOO million feet on the Sitgreaves 
Forest. This is about the last big mill proposition remaining in 
i i is ripe for exploitation in the immediate 


future. 
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Forestry Regulations Amended 


An amendment to the regulaticns governing the use and protec~ 
tion of the National Forests which makes it possible to close them 
against grazing by livestock during outbreaxs of dangerous diseases 
of domestic animals, such as foot-and-mouth disease and scabies, has 
been signed by the Secretary cf Agriculture. The amendment author— 
izes the District Forester, in case of need during outbreaks, to is- 
Sue orcers to remove cattle, sheep, hogs, or other animals being 
grazed on the ferest or tc prevent their movement into the forest 
except under special permit.--ONfficial Record. 


Acreage added to Netional Forests in East and south 


The National Forest Reservation Gommission recently authorized 
the purchase of 102,236 acres of forest land, offered by 77 different 
owners in 9 States, at an average price of $4.16 per acre. In addi- 
tion, the commission apprexed the extension of the Alabama National 
Forest so as to embrace 171,)40 acres lying to the southward of the 
present boundary of that forest area, this acreage to be purchased in 
the future. 

The purchase appreved bx 
quired for Naticnal forest purucs 
Official Record, 


The san Gabricl fire on the angeles National Forest, California, 
after burning for over 20 days and ecvering about 50,000 acres of 
brush and forested land, was finally breught under control on septem— 
ber 20 after a bitter Piehs waged by 2,000 men. Col, W. B. Greeley 
and Major Zvan W. Kelley cf the Washington office, together with 15 
Forest Service cificers from Arizona and a number of the District men 
from San Francisce, vere on this five to assist the local Angeles 
force. The Los Aneeities Countz Fo 
members of southern California f 
side by side on the fire line wi 


vester's fire organization and many 


ire protective associations fought 
th Federal officers. 


Deputy suoervisor F. 1. Kirby of the Tonto National forest, 
Arizona, had a very narrow escape on this fire. He was on an inspec— 
tion tour of the burned area in the Roberts Canyon country and was 
trapped by the flames. Col, Greeley in describing Kirby's experience 
said: 
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"I doubt if Kirby will ever give yon a complete account of his ex~ 
perience on the San Gabriel fire. ivhen the fire broke into Roberts 
Canyon bdelow and behind him, he had amie time to get around 1%, buat 
went on up the canyon to wain a messenzer whom he had previously sent 
in that direction. In searching tor the messenger he stayed too long 
and every chance of getting out from the fire, which was then coming 
up both sides of the canyon, was gone. 


"By pure luck, or Providence, Kirby found what I am told is the 
only waterhole in that whole canvon, containing about two feet of 
water. The fire burned up the cawyon and went over him wnile he 
soused himself in this pool and got what air he could by breathing 
close to the water. As it was, I personally think his escape from 
suffocation was very close. It is this sort of stuff in Forest %erv— 
ice men that always shows up in emergencies and that constantly re- 
news ons's pride in the organization. av 


UFLllis Islands" for Forest Immigrants 


In order to determine the suitability of fereign trees for intro- 
duction into this country, arboretums in Thich groups of such "immigrant" 
species can be tried out are being establishe 


d by the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ace in several of.the forest rezicons. At Wind as er 60 miles from 
Portland an arboretum or this sort bas now sor 5 different alien spe=- 
cies of trees growing in small-sized grouwns ox Sas These trees are 
carefully watched by members of the Facific Northvest Forest Experi- 
ment Station, which has a branch station at Vind River, and their 
growth and general development and ability to become acclimatized are 
studiei. Local records of climate and soil conditions are also main- 
tained, 
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Painting | Characteristics of Different Troods 


Does paint last better on white pine than on Douglas fir? should 
peinting methods vary vith species? 


Here are questions to which the paint manufacturing research 
orkers have given scant ccnsideration, although thousands of dollars 
have been spent in research on veint. at the Forest Products Labor- 
atory the need for such a study has long been recognized but only 
recently has it been possible to attempt this research. 


The study has now deen instituted by erecting test fences of 
seventeen different species of wood at eleven different places in 
verious parts of the United Statcs, making possible for the first time 
@ comprehensive comparison of the effect of different climates on the 
Same paints applied in an identical manner. In these fences every 
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species studied 1s represented bi two-flat—srain and two edge-grain 
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panels, caah coated with one of the two kinds of representative 


paints used. 


At the Madison fenece-one set of sanels has been Jeft unpainted 
to determine what eff ect, S15 any , painting “kes in pr reserving wood 
from deterioration, such as checking, warving, weathering, and possi- 
bly, decay. 


The species being tested are: Alaska cedar, cypress, Douglas 
fir, eastern re ock, eastern spruce, redwood, Sitka spruce, scuthern 
yellow pine, gar pine. western hemlock, western larch, Western ae 
cedar, westera ae pine, western yellow pine, ee fir, wnite pin 
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At least once a year a Forest Service repres sentative will in- 
spect the fences and make ratings on such factors as gencral appear— 
ance, condition for repainting, gloss, cracking, scaling, and so on. 


New Netional Forest Created in Georgia 
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The Bennins Nueticnal Forest near Columbus, Georgia, has been 
formally created by vreclamaticn of the President. Other National 
Forests in Gcorgia are the Cheorokee and the Nertahala, both of which 
are located in the sortheastomm seetion of the State. The Benning 


National Forest is tueaved within the area embraced by the Fort 
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Benning Military Reservation, the forest boundaries including about 


80 per cent of the military reservation, or ‘8,500 acres. 


The authority for creating this new eect was prec by the 
Clarke-McNary Aet, which provides that National Worests may be cre- 
ated on existing mild tary and naval reservations with the consent of 
the cabinet officer whose department controls such reservation and 
subject to rezulations mutually agreed vpor. The War Department un— 
der the agreement will have unhanpered use of the Benning Forest for 
military purposes 


The Hemleck Problem in the Northern Rockies 

Foresters of the Priest River Forest Bxperiment station at Mis- 
soula, Montana, have accused, tried, and ecnvicted the hemlock of 
hose ed valuable white pine arcas in the northern Rockies, but they 
are obliged to confess that what to do with the culprit is thus far an 
unanswered questicn.. The force at that staticn is devoting a consid- 
erable amount of time to findiug out some way in which hemlock can be 
prevented from dwarfing and killing off more valuable species with its 
dense shade, beneath which no specics save occasional cedars can man— 
age to exist. ¥ ; 
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At best hemlock has a low commercial value and it is very often 
SO permeated with decay that not a single sound board can be sawed out 
of an entire tree. 


To kill these trees by girdling would mean that in a fev years 
a terrible fire hazard would be created by the dead trees. To cut 
down the trees and burn protectively the inflammable iimbs and tops 
would be very costly. ‘lo leave the hemlock standing is to handicap 
nearly every other tree in this region. So far the Priest River sta~ 
tion has nct teen able to work ovt a method which will weed oui: heme 
lock and give pine a chance, Iv is, however, a problem cf great inter- 
est. An effective solution will be of great benefit to that whole region. 


Logszing Donkey to be Starved Out of the Sierras 


A decision has been approved recently by the Forester, that 
hereafter in sales of timber in the Sierra type donkey logging will 
not be permitted on sround suitable for cther forms of logging, such 
as caterpillar and horse legzing, This decision will be applied with 
reference to subdivisions of large sale areas, even if it means leav~ 
ing considerable patches of tinber at the pace of some small logging 
unit which it is not £ ible to log except with dozkeys. There will 
still be chances Whita mist re Goukey-loggedi and on which the result- 
ing damage must be endured, although steps wili be taken to minimize it. 
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Competition is the Life of High Stumpage 


The arkansas National Forest has just advertised about 8,000 M 
of timher, 90 per cents shortieaf pine and 10 per cent oak of rather 
poor quality. ‘The advertised price was $6.55 per M for both species, 
1 bid from the applicant was expected but no others. To the surprise 
of everyoue, three bids were xveceived by October 7, the highest being 
$9.67 per M for the pine and $10 per M for the oak. One bidder asked 
to be notified of the result by wire, so that if unsuccessful he could 
bid on another chance now under advertisement, 


Laboratory Tests Wooden Keel Blocks 


To determine for the Navy the exact Load which each wooden keel 
block in a dry dock wiil sustain withcut displacement, the Fores 

ucts Leboratery has recently begun a series of tests on five keel 
blocks from a dzy deck in the Philadelphia Navy Yard. ‘The timbers 
which make up each block are 14 x 14 clear white oak. The keel blocks 
are the supporting units placed at intervals of a fev feet along the 


keel of a vessel in dry dock. If these blocks fail, the hull, owing to 
its almost ._ egeshelhlike fragility when out of water, is let 
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down, crushed and distorted, on the mass of shattered timbers. The 
cost of replacing hundreds of extra large clear oak timbers alone 
is enormous in an accident of this kind so that it is important 

to know the exact load which the blocks will take with safety. 


The tests at the Forest Products Laboratory were made in the 
laboratory's giant column testing machine with the load transmitted 
to the top of the blocks by a roller bearing in such manner as to 
allow it to "keel over sideways as it would on failing beneath a 

hip. Befoxve testing, the big blocks were submerged in a lake near 
the timber testing building for a week so that they might be tested 
in the same moisture condition as would be found in actual ser rVicee=— 
American Lumberman. 


"Use Chestnut !" - Slogan in Southeast 


State Forester J. S. Holmes of North Carolina and the Apnalach— 
ian Forest Sxperiment Station at Asheville are in entire agreement 
upon the importance of salvaging timber attacked cr threatened by the 
disastrous chestnut blight. It is a problem throvghcut the lower 
coastal region, 
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Calculations indicate that a ready and unrestricted market for 
chestnut timber during the next fev years will mean the saving of mil— 
lions of dgiiens to timver owners in the southeastern States. 

Observations by ©. F. Korstian of the appalachian station steffi 
during a recent trip to the Northern States already badly swept by the 
blight showed that saivage has been an urgent question there. While 
in the more inaccessible parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey it has 
often been impossible, yet in Connecticut the greater part of the 
chestnut has aiready been soid at a considerable profit. In many 
cases the salvagine of the dead chestnut has benefited greatly the 
remaining trees of other spesies, by removing competition for light 
and erown space. wae Gapérience of the Northern States will be re— 
peated here, where the blight is spreading faster than our careful 
calculations anticipated. Salvage is a very imoortant question for 
our immediate consideration. 


The Seerct at Tast: Fires Aided by & Mean Air Temperature 


After a study of 13,000 forest fires, the Priest River vorest 
Experiment Station has reached the conclusion that a mean air tempera 
ture of approximately 50 degrees may be regarded as the beginning and 
end of any fire season in northern Idaho» vo inches of precipitation 
a month during the fire season, it was found, eliminates the fire : 
danger, The fire season was found to last the following periods of 
time: Western yellow pine at 2,000 fect eitevation, 139 days in normal 
years; western white pine gone a 2500 to 4,000 feet, 67 days in nor- 
mal years and 107 to 132 days in‘dry. seasons, The subalpine zone 
shows an average season of 76 days in dry years.--Official Record. 
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Drought ee Bark Beetles Are Malicious Partners 
My obsckvation 1S.0n epidemic attacks of bark beetles has been con— 

fined to a few localities in the South where the treés attacked were 

being turpentined, Acecrdingly, the relation between insect damage 

and deficient precivitation has been obscured somewhat by the added 

factor of chipping and its. undoubted weekening effect on the tree. 


it is usually recognized among oe ee operators that a pro- 
longed dry. spell during the chipping scasson sufficient to cause a con- 
Siderable lcewering of the water table is foliowed by a slowing down of 
resin production, Trees "ary face" badly during such periods and some 
operators claim that it does not pay them to chip during such times. 
It is reasonable to think that trees which have been veakened to the 
point where they can no longer perform their normal function of resin 
production in the usual way would offer Less resistance to insect at-— 
tack than they custonarily do. in other words, an insufficient resin 
flow covld not so casily drown the insects cut. Moreover, the presence 
or these dry-faced and dying trees in a stand is a direct invitation to 
bark beetles. The relation between dry spells and lessened resin pro-— 
duction seems to indicate that Dr. Craighead is on the right path in 
looking for a relation betmecn epidemics and weather conditions.—— 
Lenthall Wyman, Southern Forest Exp. Sta.) 


What is Taking the Place of Chestnut in Our Forests? 


The appalachian forest Haperanade Station at Asheville, WN. C., 
is giving much time and effort to the problem of what will f211 in the 
gaps in eastern forests caused by the onslaught of the chestnut blight, 
which is sweeping unchecked through the southeastern forests at present 
in its course from Nev Mgland south.. Chinese varieties of chestnut, 
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supposedly immune from the blight, have been tried in North Carolina, 
but have not so far proved able to withstand the rigors of the climate. 
In connection with further experiments along this line, the Appalach— 
jan Station has recently been studying natural reproduction in more 
northerly forest areas ravaged by the blight. Of all species replac- 
ing chestnut in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and southern New England, 
where chestnut was practically wiped out some years ago, the chestnut 
oak is found to be one sf the most abundant and widely distributed. 
This is true as far south as the Carolinas. In general, the smaller 
blanks in the forest are filled by the crowns of neighboring trees, 
notably of oak, as a result of release from the chestnut's competition. 
Larger openings are for the most part being filled by seedlings and 
sprouts of oaks, white ash, and hickory, all valuable species. In 


northern New Jersey pine is also coming in naturally in these openings. 
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Directing the Battle of Tree Growth in Nebraska 
' G. M. Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory 


Making a forest on the sand hills of Nebraska is no child's play. 

The Nebvaska National Forest, containing over 300 square miles of sand 
hills, was set aside over twenty years ago by Theodore Roosevelt at the 
urgent request of some farsighted, public~spirited Nebraskans. Unlike 
most of the land now in National Forests, this area was net withdrawn 
from public entry as a forest reserve. There was no timber on it. it 
was set aside as a place to make a forest. Up to the present perhaps 
fifteen square miles of the area have been planted to jack pine, west— 
ern yellow pine, Scotch pine, Austrian pine, and a few other species, 
with the jack and yellow pines predominating. The progress made by 
some of the earlier plantings is very encouraging and many of the trees 
would make fence posts nov. It mst take a lot of courage, however, — 
to keep up the battle against drought, insects, disease, and fire when 
@ man can look back and see only five per cent of the grcund covered 

in over twenty. years, It isa job that needs doing for the benefit of 
this great sand hill empire. 


Some day these hills should support a sizable timber industry. 
They may not produce saw logs in a generation, but they sheuld praduce 
good crops of fence posts, poles, and firewood, all of which will be a 
great boon to this treeless territory and bring a good income to the 
Government and to the local communities. This is a goal worth working 
for in a country where they now cover the sand roads with hay to keep 
them from blowing away in the winter, and then fence them to keep the 
cattle from eating them up. 
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Pine Seed Eating Contest 

At the Southvestern Forest Experiment Station tests of the apne~ 
tite of the average Rocky Mountain mantled greunc syuirrel and the San 
Francisco mountain chipmuok show an astcnishing caracivy for pine 
seeds. The giound sonirre] will eat 340 pine seeds in one day and 
night, whiie the chipmmk accounts for 237 


r. Walter P. Taylor of the Biological Survey, who. is conducting 
the tests, finds that a group cf four seed trees in an ace of cut-over 
western yellow pine Jand would produce about 92,000. seeds in a good 
year. ‘This would be just enough seed to carry one family of squirrels 
and three families of chinnunks about iwo weeks, What the rodents are 
going to do for the remaining 50 MOGKs i: J or wnat they do in a poor seed 
year, does not appear. 


Portland to be Headquarters of Enlarged Station 


X. HY. Clapp, Assistant Forester in Charge of Research, has rec- 
ormendsd that Portland, Oregon, be the headquarters of the Pacific 
Northwest Forest Experiment Station. This Station will absorb the 
Wind River Forest Experiment Station at Stabler, Washington, and con— 
duct its work cn an enjiarged scale. Portland Was chosen because 1% 
has the advantages of proximity to the District Six office of the 
Forest Service, is an ideal geographic center for the region served, 
and is an important center of the western lumber industry. The de- 
cision has been approved oy the Secrevary of Agriculture. 


Grazing neceipts 


Receipts from timber sales, livesteck grazing, and from other 
sources make the total income from the 146 National Forests for the 
past fiscal year $5,251,903. This income, which is handled by the 
Forest Service, Nepariment of agriculture, was paid into the United 
States Treasury.---Official Record, 


Lodzepole Pine Plays Sanaritan in Worthern Rockies 


When fire sweeps through the forests of the northern Rocky Moun— 
tains, the opportunity is given fox a very curious manifestation of 
nature's reforestation work. Iu such instances it often happens that 
the fire-blackened ferest arcas are gradually reclothed with the green 
of lodgepole pine trees. The curicus feature lies in the fact that in 
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the original forests iodg sepole pine is ee ae 1900 to 1 by a mix 
ture of western white pine, western larch, westera red cedar, end 
Douglas fir. In the new forest, teasedode is [pistes etait aieaske and far 


outstrips in growth the comaratively scarce reprocuction of other ; 
species. 


This comes about largely because of the nature of the lodge- 
pole pine cone, which resists all ordinary efforts of tne elemenis 
to open it. Because of this, lodgepoie pine retains the cones on the 
trees for many years unopened. When fire goes thrcugh the forest, 
the lodgepole cone is no more than thoroughly dried out. pe on 
the ground and in the exposure to air and sunshine, the coucs open 
and the seeds, lacked in the cones scmetimes as iong as <0 et are 
liberated, In open spots, such as the burned forest effers, tnese 

eeds germinate and grow very rapidly. lLodgepole pine is not a partic- 

ularly valuable tree in itself, but as the savior of areas that would 
ctherwise turn to brush fields or barrens, it is an excellent ally 
of the forester, Not the least on its virtves is its rapid growth, 
averaging 12 inches a year in height for the first 15 years. 
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Trapping Gophers on the Nebvaska Poerest 

The Biological Susvey has been cocperating with the Forest Serv— 
ice for a munber of years in exterminating pocket gopbeys which in 
times past have caused considerable danaee in the Nebraska Forest plan-= 
tatious. Heretofore, poisoning was followed entirely, bus this has 
not proved so efficient as trapping. In recent monvhs cver 2,000 
gophers have been trapped on about 10 sections of land, It has been 
noted that gophers do not come in where the trees are dense and have 
attained a height of over 10 feet, Possibiy this is because the dense 
roots make it difficwlt for the gcephers to push their burrow through 
the greund, 


Larger Yieids of Gum from Narrower Ghipping 


As the result of extensive experiments and observation in turpen- 
tining methods, which are being ccnéucted in the neighborhood of Starke, 
Fia., by the southern Forest Bxperiment Station, is appears that the 
use of a nuuber 0, or halt@-ineh hack, results in a larger total yield 
of gum than does the number 2, or inch back. Although the yield for 

he first year is smalier with the smaller hack, and although the faces 
are vaised move slowly to a pcint where they are easy to chip, involv— 
1ng a somewhat higher habor east, yet with the smaller hack faces can 
be worked two to three years Longer than where the larger hack is used, 
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Those Kajoab Dear 
Will C. Barrss, Chief of Grazing, U. 5.. Forest Services 


Highteen years ago President 2oosevelt set aside practically 
the entire arsa of the Kaibab National sorest in northern Arizona as 
a game preserve specifically to save from total destruction the nerd 
Of mule deer that were unusually plentiful when the first settisrs 
went into that region in the early days. They callsd it "Buckskin 
Mountain" because the Indians secured so many buckskins from the hord. 


It was estimated in 1906 that thoss dser numbered between four 
and five thousand. But mountain lions were plentiful along ths canon 
and took heavy toll of them. Uncle Jim Owens, an old Yellowstone Park 
guide and hunter, was employed to kill the lions, which he did relent- 
lessly, using dogs, traps, and poison. Unfortunately, no exact roc- 
ord of the number killed was kept, but he got a lot of them, prebably 
between 125 and 156. Wolves and coyotes were also killed. 

In 1910 the Bap esical Survey took over the vork, ii Tans nearly 
one hundred lions and about six hundred coyotes. The coyote is a wily 
animal and about as great an enemy of desr as the lion and much more 
numerous. 


The prohidition against all hunting on the area was also en- 
forced without fear or favor. There was probdably some poachirg, but 
the number of deer thus secured was small. With the elimination of 
all thsir natural ensmiss, both animal and humaa, the Kaibab deer 
began to increase rapidly. By 1919 Zorest of fficers in close teuch with 
the situation realized that there was danger of the ranges becoming over- 
stocked with the dear. 


It was, however, utterly impossible to convinces many game enthu- 
Siasts of the danger of having too many deer. almost to a man they 
laughed at our fears. "Natures will takes care of the wild life," they 
declared. "When they gat hungry the deer will migrate to where fsed 
is availablse,"' was the universal statement. Just how the deer wers to 
know where new f2ed could. be found was not made plain. In vain we tried 
to convince them that deer like any other grazing animal must have 
feed; they canrot live on air and scenery. -Men whose judgmant on othor 
questions is sound and reliable failed to appreciate the situation or 
to realize the danger the herd was really facing. Also they could not 
believe our figures as to numbers wers corract. They rode up and down 
the main auto highway some fifty miles, saw perhaps ton or a dozen deer 
and laughed at our counts. They knew not that deer always grazs at 
evening, or early in tie morning, hence would not be found waiting along 
the highway at midday to have their pictures taken. Hers and thera some 
of the more venturssoms rods off ths highway a little way and found 
patches of tall grass untouched by any animals. This they took as evi- 
dence that thers was no overgrazing, To them "all grass was grass''s 
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they did not know that what they saw was a worthless unpalatable spe- 
cies that no grazing animal, even huagry deer, would eat. 


Do Strong was the opposition to our plans for disposing of thse 
surplus deer that Secretary Wallace decided to appoint a cormittes of 


practical sportsmen and game conservationists to visit ths Kaibab and 
advise him as to ths bas% way to meets the anergency. This commities 


“spert fifteen days on thse game gE eRe getting first-hand informa- 
tion. Soma cf them rods horsshack for the first time in many @ yeer — 
and in co onsequence suifered all the torments of such methods of. : 
travel. Looks of pain came over theizx faces and one or two twisted 
uneasily in thsir chairs as they spoke of these rides on their return 
to Loe 


‘We had estimated the number of deer at between thirty and. thirty- 
five thousand, with an anrual increase of from four to six thousand 
fawns. The commit tea gave an estimate of from at, 000 to 30, ovo, with 
an “annual rene crop of about 6.009. 


Career ne the condition of the food supply, the committee 
reperted: 


-  “‘“Whatevar ‘the cause there can be Ao question that. the Grand 
“Canyon National Game Preserve is now both overgrazed and overbrowsed. 
the deer aro the chief factors in this decrease in the food supply. 
The immediate withdrawal of all livestock from tha forest would not 
heip the vultimats situation as cone ee aesr because it would only 
‘postpons temporarily their inevitable rvation if excessive increass 
is not checked.” 

Again, spsaking of the physical condition of the deer: ‘Almost 
all the deer observed were in very poor conditien.. All including oven 
most of the big bucks were oxtremely thin." 


The committee unanimously recommended that the herd be reduced 
by fifteen thousand head, reductions to be made under the following 
circumstances: j 


1. Ths shipment of live deer to other parts of the country 
for stocking purposes. 


&. If this did not give sufficient relief, then open the area 
to licensed hunters under reguiiaticus prascribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture; and, finally, all these methods having bsen insufficient; 


5. AS a last rascrt to have exsugh animals killed by Goverment 
hunters empicyed for that purpess, wae meat 7 sou ae ba disposed of 
to the bast sconomic adv fantage Considering that the area lies over 165 
miles from tha nearest railvoad, and can be nae eee oe over a very 
poor road. 
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The distribution plans are now in effect. About a thousand 
head have so far been applisd for by individuals and organizations. 
The cost of one deer delivered to the railroad crated for shipment 
is placed at $35 an animal. Weight of each crate is about 250 
pounds. tnly small animals can of course b39 shipped, and shipping 
in bulk in stock cars is not approved by men who have had expsrisncs 
in such matters, even were such a practice possivdle. 


No matter what the sentimentalists may belisve, the Yorest Serv- 
ice officers ara facing not a theory but an actual condition. The re- 
sponsibility for tne welfare of this herd is upon their shoulders. 

They covld not avoid it if they would vor have they the last idea of 
dodging it. Tho first two recemmendatious of the committee will ba 
Carried out as rapidly as possible. The last, the killing of the deer 
wholesale by Government men, will ke followed out only as a last re- 
Sort and when it is seen that without it the life of the whole herd 
will bs at stake. 


Raising tress aud producing timber is but one of many National 
Forest problems with which American foresters must wrestle. Game man- 
agement is one which presents increasing difficulties. 


I'm very glad that Henry Ford is shipping flivvers free on board, 
that likewiss, Mr. Uhevrolet is turning hisn loose each day, as well as 
certain other gents who give us boats at small expense. I'm very glad 
because of that to find the proletariat, whose pocketbooks are darn 
near flat, can Still Bo scooting here and yonder as free as any 
bloated bounder. I much admire in swmor weather, to see the Joneses 
out together. They constitute a camping party, and every kid is brown 
and hearty. ‘They boil their pot and warm their beans amid seductive 
Sylvan scenes, then pitch their tents beneath the stars and leave ths 
road to site cars, till vhosbus bids tham caase to snore and rise to 
hit the pike once more. Oh brotshers, leave your camping Sits as slick 
and clean as when you light. Amid your horsoplay and your laughter 
remembsr who comes after, and do not curss the haunts of Pan with 
Cracker box and salmon can. Yea, quench your camp fire that no spark, 
escaping from it in the dark, may scorch the scenes yeu found so fair 
and leave a desolation there, I bless the honest careful tourist, 
alike the junkman and the juri but darn the men who scatters matches 
and spoils our nice groen forest thatches.--Rob Adams. 
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Enlightened Self-Interest Incourages Forests 
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G. H. Collingwood, Hxtension Forester, U. 5S. D. A. 


The agricultural agents of the drie Railroad believe that agri- 
cultural progress is closély related to good forestry. Three ideas 
stand uppermost in their minds: forests conserve rainfall, check 
rapid run-off of surface water, and discourages excessive erosion. 

Hach year the Hrie suffers from freshets which wash away 1%s 
bridgss and cover its roadbeds with gravel and silt. If the uppsr 
areas of these streams could be clothed with forests, would the 
floods be checked? The drie bslieves that thay would be. 


: Through the Forest Service, thse best of ths fnrestry exhibit 
material of the Department of Agriculture has been made available for 
filling two cars which will travel the éntire route of the Erie, from 
Western Penasylvania to eastern New York during the period from Novem- 
ber 12 to December 6. This material will be libsrally supplemented 
by specimens of forest pianting stock from ths nurseries, charts and 
enlarged photographs from the New York Stata Conservation Commission, 
the Pennsylvania Department cf Forests and Waters, and the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse. liotion pictures furnished by 
these same organizations will illustrate the lectures. 


Accompanying the car of forestry exhibit material will be a 
lecture car and a business car for the leaders. Forestry Extension 
Specialists from Cornell and Pennsylvania State College will hold 
meetings at fifty cities andj villages elung the route a few days be- 
fore the arrival of the exhibit cars. Local arrangements for these 
meetings will be made by tha County Agricultural Agents. School 
Children, boy scouts, business men’s luacheon clubs, women's clubs, 
and game clubs will all be appealed to. In each county a forestry 
Committee will bs orgsnizad to arrange for the program and to assure 
the continued interest of the local people toward successful plant- 
ing demonstrations next spring. 


This is the first interstate forestry demonstration of which 


Ws have any knowledge. It marks a unique step ia the cooperation of 
@ railroad with public forsastry organizations. 


Super; "What is the height of efficiency?" 


Hanger: ‘When you can put your socks on from either end. "'-- Forestry 
Kaimin, 


(Ssems to ms this method would put one or both in a hole.--Hd. ) 
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Recommendations of Northeastern Zorest Research Council 


The Northeastern Forest Ressarch Cowacil met on September 4 and 
5 at Petersham, Massachusetts, for a fipid inspection of ths forestry 
activities develcpsd during the past fifteen yeers on the Harvard 
Forest. This council, which was appointad by Secretary Wallace last 
winter for the purpose of prompting forest research, is acting in 
an advisory capacity to the Northeastern forest Heperiment Station, 
forest scnools, State forestry departments, and other forest re- 
Search agencies in the Northeast. 


As a result of discussion it was voted: 


1. To recommend careful study by all investigators of the state- 
ment of forest investigations under woy in New England and New York 
compiled by the Northsastern Forest Experiment Station, and to request 
their cooperation 


{a) In making frture editions of this statement more accurats 
and complete; 


(b) In suggesting important prohiems not new adequately stud- 
ied and the agencies Ly which they should be nandled. 


2. To call tha attention of forest ressarch agencies to the fact 
that the present progvam should include studias of the management and 
utilization of the northern hardwoods (yellow birch, beech, and maple) 
of paper birch, of aspen, anc of hardwoods in central and westara New 
York; Studies in nearly all phases of. forest entomology and forest 
pathology; studies having to do with seed production and inhsritance; 
and fundamental studies of the biological laws of tree growth with 
Special reference to environmental factors. 


3. To raaffirm its request that the Department of Agriculture 
placs forest entomologists and forest pathoiciists at the Northeastern 
forest wxpsriment Station. 


4. To rep2at, with smphasis, its requast that the Bureau of 
Entomology undertake an immediate survey to determine the possibility of 
controlling the Zvropean pine shoot moth, and that the Federal and Stats 


Governments cooperata in a campaign of eradication should the preliminary 


Survey prove this to be feasible. 


5. To ask the Secretary of Agriculture for information as to the 
appropriations bsing reaussted by his department for the carrying out of 
the provisions of the Clarke-Iicllary Act, for the acquisition of lands 

under the Weeks Law, and for the Northeastern Forest Ixpsriment Station. 
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6. To call the attention of the governors, State foresters, 
and presidents of Stats universities and agricultural colleges of the 4 
various northeastern States to the passage of the Clarks-McNary Act; 
to urge ths passages of sucir legislation and appropriations as may be 
nscessary to make this act fully effective in the Svat2 concerned; to 
stress the need for additional forest research by State organizations, 
with adecrate sooropriations for such work: and to offer the assistance 
of ths cenncit, both as a whole and through its indivieal members in 
the various States, in securing desirable legislation and in develop- 
ing State activities along these and related Lines- 
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7. To urge greatly increased activity on investigatige projects 
by administrative officers on the White Mountain National forest. the 
feeling was expressed that a larger technical force is neeced on this 
forest, and that this force showid be ergaged in part in the study of 
problems that cannot be handled adequately by the Northeastern Forest 
Experiment Station with its present organization. 

% q 

8. fo urges ths desirability of usiag a portion of the increased _ 
appropriation for fire protection authorized by ths Clarke-McNary Act 
on fire studies, and of providing funds for the essigament of meteavo 
ogists attached to the Weather Bureau to cooperate with the Northeast— 
srn Forest Axpariment Station and Stata agencies in studiss having to 
do with ths relation botween weather conditions and fire hazard. 
Thoroughgoing studies by furesters and mevecrolugists of the reLa- 
tion between weather and fire are wach needed. 
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nations) Pencation Eoard to include forestry — 
d in which international education, particu- — 
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Director of the Northeastern Forest eriment Station, and Ralph S. 
Hosmer, Profsssor of forestry, Cornell Universivy, were authorized 
to act for the covncil in the matter. 


4b. Reforestaticn Suggestion 


"When my husband ané@ I made up after our firs* quarrel," said 4 
Mrs. Brown at a meeting of the sewing circle, "he planted a tres in b 
remembrance of it." r 
One of the ladies suggested that it would be a good idea for’ mall 
bands and wives to follow all their quarrels by such an act, whereupon © 
Mrs. Jones: protestingly said: - 7 : 
"No, no! That would never do. If my husband had done that we 


would be living in a forest now."--American Lumberman. a 
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Who can furnish a carioad of acorns, or acorns by the carload, 
when and at what price? An inquiry has como to the Tennessee Division 
of Forestry asking for this inZormation.--Temm. Patroiman's Forest 
News. 


Extracts from the xevort of The American Naval Stores Commission 

The American Naval Stores Commission, which sailed for Franco 
and Spain on July 9 to make an intensive study of the turpentine in- 
dustry of those countries, has published its report, which several cf 
the naval stores journals have printed in full. The Forest Service 
has mimeographed copies which are available for distribution to those 
engaged in the naval stores industry. 


"The French raval stores region - the Landes - comprises about 2 
million acres. It was originally an srormous swamp in the rainy season 
and an arid sandy desert the balance of ths year. It was the poorest, 
most unhealthful part of france. It was reclaimed, drained and plant- 
ed to maritime pine, starting about 125 years ago. We found it covered 
with an unbroken forsst of maritima piue in all stages of growth, from 
Seedling to sawtimber. In the whole region thera is not a stand of 
timber more than thres miles from 4a railvoad or a paved highway. The 
total population of the region is 1,4U0,006 and these people to-day are 
the most contented and prosperous of all frarce. Many are wealthy and 
in rumerous cases the laborer who chips! and 'dipst the gum is worth 
from $3,000 to $30 ,U0u. 


"Two million acres of the Lardgs prodvucas one-fourth as much 
naval stores as our whols South. The future of the region is assured 
on a permanent basis. Their production can bs increassd at the rate 
of 5 per cent for thy next ten years. 


"Phe prime factor of the French suecess is their acesptance of 
the principle that timber growing comas first - that there must be an 
unintsrrupted succession of forest crops and that each operating unit 
must be put on a basis of continuous yisid of gum as well as Lumber 
and wood products by grouping ebout it of a suitable propostion, by 
acreage, of each stage of forest from ssedling to mature trees. All 
the rest of ths French system is bvilt around this principle or has 
followed as a natural result. 


"Ro-day our insxhaustibls timber is almost gone. The naval stores 
industry of tha South must convinue and it must look to second-growth for- 
asts for its raw matsrial. Con*+invous forest production must therefore 
be given ths place of first importance in the future course of the in- 
dustry. very factor, excapt taxation, tends to make it easier for us 
to build our futures on this basis than it was for the French. Bad taxation 
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practice can bo corrected and we must see that it is corrected so that 
the owner of pine lands is not only encouraged to grow continuous pine 
crops but that our Government, which is of the peopie, shall receive 
a full measure of permanent, reasonable yield tax revenue, rather 

than a temporary and inflated yield which is self-destructive in ef- 
fect. 


"Phe story of the Landes is the story of our opportunity. 
Our handicaps are few indeed and the promises of the future to our 
Southern naval stores States is gregb indeed compared with what 
men Could visualiza in the Landes a hundred years ago." . 
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Tho demand for Philippine hardwoods is increasing rapidly in ths 
United States. Uonsumption of thess woods at this time aggregates a 
total of 25,000,000 feet annually, which may reasonably bs expected 
to reach 100,000,000 feet a year as the market becomes morse familiar 
with Philippine woods. Red and white lauan and apitong constitute the 
bulk of importations at present. Particularly on the Pacific Coast 
are Philippines hardwoods in demand, as it is possible to land these 
goods considerably cheaper than eastern hardwoods.--The Timberman, 
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Two unknown insects (species undetarminad) have suddenly become 
epidemic in the Madison National Forest in liontana and Yellowstons 
National Park in the vicinity of West Yéllowstone. These insects — 
wers first noted in 1926 on an.area of about 1 square mile, Since 
then they have spread over 109 squares milss and nearly every tres is 
dead on about ZO miles, A similar outbreak of the sawfly not accom- 
panied by the leaf-tyer occurs in the Paystte National Forest in Idaho. 
--Insect Pest Survey Bulletin. 
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"This is where a pinch in time would have saved nines," said the 
Cigarette smoker who had started a forest firs when the judge gave 
him nine days.--American Lumberman. 


ritishers Consider Kiin-Dried | Lumber 
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Trade Pgs a ner Mowatt M. Miteheli, London, reports: 


"There. is some agitation in the British lumber trade over the 
establishment of an institution in this country co rresponding to the 
Forest products Laboratory maintained by the United States Goverment 
at Madison, Wisconsin. Greater interest is being taken in kiln-dried 
lumber and, while consumars aro as yet vrajudiced against it, the 
trade has in mird the pessibility of educating builders and contractors 
to its usa in the hope that many of the preseat delays in shipment and 
distribution, dus to ths vagaries of outdoor seasoning, may be glimi- 
nated. It is pointed out, however, that the experiences of other 
countries in the use of drying kilns cannot be taken as final for this 
country dus to the differenuce in temperature, humidity, and atmospher- 
ic gontonts."--American Luwiherman. 


The infestation of the spruce bud werm i! S 
al Park which bas beer prograssing for the past 10 years still shows no 
Signs of abatoment. Itis gradually enlerging the area crziginally in- 
fested and now has covered an area of avout 15 syvare miles on parts of 
which at least 90 per cent of ths tinbor is dead.--insoct Pest Survey 
Bulletin, 


Yellowstone Nation- 
S st 


fermers Meet to Cincy Pores try 
A meeting of farmars was held during the summer-at Cloquet and 
the Cloquet Forest xparimsnt Station t. Pavnl, Minnesota, for tho 
purpose of interesting them in the p ice of forestry on their lands. 
It was unique —- "Farmers’ Day" on a st ae ere a cade The 
meeting was sponsorad by the Cloauet Chamb 
Sxperimsnt Station. About 200 farmers er teuded ee. meeting. 


Speecing to Cover 


A train 2 mile long made mp Rant ngegeron sh 1in216S and b3lieved to 


be the largest singias shipment sver made was recently sent frem Yan- 
couver to New York. The train, 5,454 feet ara carried enough shingles 
to roof a town with a popuigtion of 25,000.--Usnkosh, Wis., Northwestern, 


3c_Just Coutdn't Wait 


Ed Houghton, well-known Machigan Loggser up in. the Grayling region, 
was elected supervisor of Cravling Township, Grawford County, in the 
Spring election, Iv happened that the aay after election some workmen 
Started work thinning wat the trees on-the courthouse grounds. Soma. 
citizen who observed them hurried into one of the stores and exclaimed: 


"My Gard, Zd Houghton was elected supervisor only yesterday - 
.and he has started logging operations on the courthouse grounds al- 
ready "--American Lumberman. : : 


Iayastizating _Forss st Spreying 


J. C. Hvendex: reported that spraying Gpceata ores against shen 1arvas 
defoliating lodgspole pine in the Yellowstone National Park had begun and 
Mr . Burgess’ S large power sprayer is used. With high pressure it can 
throw the spray 200 feet. The edge of the timber is being followed 
rather than the road, and the inn oe is being sprayed in a strip 100 to 
150 feet-wide.. An Snonine io of the trees. spraysd the first day showed 
no insects at all, whevsas tho unsprayed trees contained many insects. 
Apparently all the sewily larvas will be killed, though the spraying: 
doses not seem effective agsinst the usedie miner ox tyer. -This is’ the 
first extensive. spraying of forest .treys, ang of evuurse is poss mae 
practicable only undsr park conditivas.--Monthly Letter, Bureau of & Ento- 
mology. 


Identifisd 
Botanist; "That's a new plant. Wonder what family it belongs Oe 


Little Boy: "Jonss's.'--The Forestry Kaimin. 
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fen carloads of sawdust — 250 tons a day - is thse rate at which 
Sawdust from a huge piles at Uhbsboygan is boing Shipped to the United 
States Gypsum Company, which is using it in the manufacture-of wall- 
board, according to a naws item. The sawdust piles covers 13 acres, 


is 50: to 60 feet high, and will requirs more than. 50 working days ¢e | 
move. Pe 3. 2 


Advancs Made in American Lumber Standards 


Out of the simple set of grading rules which facilitatod the 
uss of lumber when Swan A¥vertson published them during 1764 in 
Stockholm, Sweden, there have developed in these later days such a 
lot of different grades and codes that almost utter confusion has 
resulted when any legitimate substitution of species or grades was 
attempted. Even grading rules for the same species suffered from 
conflicting standards in different regions. 


Because of the seemingly hopeless difficulty in making a com- 
parison of species, not only was wood placed in a jaopardizad posi- 
tion as a building material but great wastes of material resulted. 


Lumbsermen, users, and others interested hava triad to overcoms 
these difficulties, but no definite action was possible until July 
1 of this year, when the amsrican Lumber Standards for yard lumber 
were inaugurated. These have to do with the standardization of yard 
lumber and, while they ars not perfect or fully adopted, they do 
represent the conclusions of consumers, users, and foresters, and 
arg a very great advance in lumber standardization. Thsre is every 
reason to bslisvs that the new rulss will finally bcocome established. 


Credit for this great advance is largely due to the lumbar in- 
dustry itself, although the full cooperation of distributors and con- 
Sumsrs, and ths active assistance of research and administrative 
branches of ths Goverment wera of material aid. 


A Short Story on Forestry 


Some tims ago the proprietors of the Peopis's Home Journal 
offersd a prize for the best short story not to excesd ten words in 
length. The prize went to the author of the following: 


"Sunrise, majestic virgin forest; 
Midday, receding voicss; 
Sunset, blackenad wasts." 
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Prize Fire Siogans 

In connsction with the California State-wide campaign for fire 
prevention, ths god and Gun Department of the San francisco Examiner 
ran a cash-prize fire slogan contest. Out cf the 750 slogans re- 
Csived tne following were selscted as winnsrs by District forester 
Paul G. gaedington, who acted as judge of the contest. 
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lst - Carelessness and hasts bring fire and waSta. 
end - First enjoy, then destroy that camp fire. 


5rd - On highway and by-way, wherever you roam, 
Be as careful with fire as though youswere home. 
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Aches on the right of me. 
Aches on the left of me. 
kinks in my backoons 

Tnat crippls and grieve me. 
Waen shall my movements be 
Filled with spontaneity, 


Where shall I find a baim 
That can relieve me?--The forestry Kaimin, 


» 


Many press comments have been made on the racent Department of 
Agriculture bulletin, "Now tha Unitad States Can Meet its Present and 
Future Pulp-wood Requiremeats?" The following extracts from ths 


Southsrn Lumberman are typical: 


"The United States Forest Service has made what is said to be 
the most comprehensive investigation ever undertaken of the pulp-wood 
Situation in this country. The survey, which was made in cooperation 
with experts of the lumber and the wood=-pulp and paper industries, 
Shows that New Hngland's mechanical and sulphits wood pulp and news- 
print paper production is faced with the prospect of curtailment of 
production because of exhavstion of local supplies of timber. 


"The situation which must be met in New England is primarily 
that of increasing the growth of spruce and fir rapidly enough to pre- 
vent 4 Serious curtailment in the mora immediate future of mechanical 
and sulphite pulp and newsprint paper production. All of the informa- 
tion availablga indicates that without a possible use of other species 
by new pulp processes, thers will have to be some curtailment of pro- 
duction through the gradual exhaustion of domestic supplies. 


"In 1922 the United States consumed more than 8 million tons of 
paper, more than ail other countries of tha world combined. By 1950, 
it is estimated that the United States will be using between 11,250,000 
and 15,500,0U0 tons - possibly 18,U00,U00 if the per capita increase in 
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consumption since 1899 is maintained. The present population of the 
country is about 110,000,000 and by 195¢ will be about. 150,000,000. 


"Looking forward to the coming world-wide shor tage with its 
reaction upon cost and upon the policisas of foreign nations, the only 
Sure way to supply our future paper requirements abundantly and cheaply 
is to utilize our own natural advantages for producing them upon 
Américan soil." 
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What is Forestry? 


What is forestry? That is a qugstion as old and 
as tims-worn as forestry. It is unanswerable. Any- 
how, I have an answsr, and yet I say wnto you; 


* 


FORESTRY IS NOTHING UNLESS If IS DEVOTION 
TG THe WOuDS 
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He indeed is the best forester who devotes ths 
most of snergy, of grit, brains, stamina, and work 
: to tha woods; or who gives the most of love to the 
: woods. #or love is the mainspring of devotion. 


ae 


: I an getting Old; I have meat thousands of men 
: and hundreds of Foresters; and my verdict about 
; them is this: 
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: NO MAN IS HapPPple? THAN 1S THE FORESTER : 
: DEVOTED TO HIS WOUDS . : 
: CG. A. Schenck, : 
: Formerly Diractor, Biltmors for- : 
: est School, in Penn. Servics : 
$ Letter. 
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Pulp Wood from Dutch Guiana a Possibility 
A representative from Dutch Guiana, who has under consideration 
ths practicability of importing pulp wood to the United States from his 


largs concession of timbsoriand in that country, recently visited the 


Pes 


Forest Service. He has already sent a number of specimens of wood to 
the Forest Products Laboratory to be tested as to their adaptability 
for pulpwood, and has also taken the matter up with several pulp and 
paper companies on the eastern coast. As a resuit of nis investiga- 
tions he is of the opinion: that he can, with profit, ship his product 
to the United States. He has chartered a number of schooners, ths 
idea being that the schooners will take coal to Dutch Guiana and re- 
' turn to the States laden with his forest products, making the round 
trip of pee O ears 2 2000 milss in about 45 days. 


Conservation Again 

RIDA See a Yes eee 
"You waste too much papar," said the editor. 
"But how can I sconomiza?" 


. "By writing on both sides." 


"But you won't accept. stories written on both sidss of the shest." 


"I know, but you'd save paper just. the same."'--Va. News Letter. 
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More wondetneatetacn aay any previous year aad 34 per cent more 
than in 1922 is the way the wood préservers answer the question of how 
to reduce the HON eSe drain. 


a total of 224 anette feet of wood was treated - still a 
long ways from ths billion and half of meterial that is now wemtsd but 
would bs saved. 


Other figures ‘show that 50 per cent more crecsote was used in 
1925 than in 1922, and more treating plants are in operation. 


“Hore's whera I drown a lot of troublsa," said the careful camper, 
pouring plenty of watsr on his camp fire.--follard Six Twenty-six. 
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Wood Reported’ But Tin Not Mentioned 


According to the last annual report..of thé National Auvomobilsa 
Chamber of Commerce, nearly a biklion and a quarter board feet of hard- . 
woods were used:in 1923 in the manufacture .of motor vehicles. It took ° 
Over anothsr quarter billion fest of softwoods to crate the vehicles 


for railroad shipment and export.-- Forest Wardens News Létter, iY ae ae 
The Black ack Hills Beetle ePracti icing Fores try ry on thé Kaibab: 


FR. U.- Craighead, Bureau .of antomology 


During the past suamer large control operations were conducted 
on the Kaibab National Porest against a very extensive outbreak of the. 
Black Hilis beetle. Within the past five years approximately 30'3,000, 000 . 
feet of timber has been dastroyed by this insect. Part of these losses 
are scattered throughout the forsst but the great majority ars concen- 
trated in two or three areas. Although only about 50 per cent of the 
< infested trees have been treated, tha resvlts so far have been excep- 
tionally good and havs demonstrated bsyond question the possibility of 
controlling this insect by such methods-. bok 


However, a prsliminary survay of the forest has brought out a 
much more ‘significant fact, namsly, that this peetle has been present 
in this forest, killing suormous quantities of timber, probably since 
the forest has been in Rus tence. aithough absolute records can only 
be dated back 40 years. 12 activitias of these beetles have been 
almost continuous with iaGh shay intermittent. psriods of graater spi- 
damicity. This has rgsuited in a rather unusual condition for a vir- 
gin yellow pins stand. Gensrally speaking, the forest consists of 
a densely stovked immature stand. Stands of old matura timber are very 
limited in extent. Abundant rainfall and good soil conditions have 
also been a contributing factor. These beetles havs in reality been 
putting into effect a form of management —.cutting by a group system 
the annual increment of ths forest for hundreds of years in the past. 
and providing at the same tims good conditions for reproduction. 

But a littls study is naeded to convinces one that this system has 

been highly succsassful from the standpoint of producing rapid growth 
and fully stocked stands and possibly on a reiatively short rotation 
period. fires have also played a small-part.as local sorts of affairs. 
Usually starting from lightning, thay burn up-small areas of the bug- 
killed timber, at the sams tims killing the reproduction. With tho 
Seed trees gone and ths reproduction that was previously ostablished 
killed, poplar rapidiy comes in ard cofverts such burns into a poplar 
type. Therg is an excsilout lessun here for foresters and one that 
Should receaive thorough Ta puta ah a 


Flant Quarantine Confsarence at Washington 


4 confarsncs was recently héld in Washington before the Federal 
Horticultural Board to considar the possibly revision of the quarantine 
which regulates the movement of currants, sooseherries, and five—leafed 
Pines (host plants of white pine blister rust) from States east of the 
Great Plains to Western States: That quarantine also prohibits the 
movement of cultivated black currants and five-leafed (white) pines i 
from New Ingland into New York, and from New York and New grgland into 
any othsr State. 


This conferences was requested by the American Association of 
Nurserymen. Repressntatives were present, not only from the leading 
nursery associations of thes Fast, but also from the middla West, and 
letters were rsceived from nurserymen inthe Northwest. - foresters, 
nursery inspection officials, and revrassntatives of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculturs also ‘attended the conferencs. 


While there was a difference of opinion regarding the revision 
of the quaranting, ali present were agreed that every effort should ba. 
made to avoid jJe0vardizing the whits pins industry. Befors any de- 
Cision is rsachsd there will probably be another hearing. 


Po -pining for “Special Di at 
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WS find that it is not safe to leave fire pumps or hose lying on 
the ground in the woods overnight for the reason that porcupines ars 
fond of the high tension cables and most any kind of hose, rubber 
lined cotton prefsrred, A singla animal can devour 20 feet of hose in 
a remarkably short tine. Rangsr Charles Forris says they eat the ~ 
leather trimmings off ths littie bags waich the Commission furnished 
to sach ranger last 3 year to carry his edema Asay ons around in.-- 

N. Y. Observer. 


"Panger Bill" Savs: 


Tt don’t make’ no-dirference: what title you got, it's what other 
People call you that counts. : 


Last season was fairly successful. Saw the supervisor twolve 
times; supervisor saw ms twice. 


bab ont i @lad I don’t get paid for overtime — wouldn't know what to do 
with all th’ monsy. 


When you do a good pisca of WORK, don't spell it backwards in 
tellin’ about it. -~Forastry Kaimin. 
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W. J. Zverett has recently been appointed vommissionor of Con- 
servation for the State or Louisiana by Governor fuqua. 
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Harold S. Nevins has been appointed Professor of Wood Utiliza- 
tion in the Department of Forestry at Pennsylvania State College. 
Hs spent three weeks during July in handlifig the work in Wood Util- 
ization at the Pennsylvania Porestry Sumer Camp at Gauley ilills, 
West Virginia.--Yalz forsst School News. 


Mr. J. H. Buell rasigned after a brief stay with the Tennessee 
Division of frestry to taka a position with tho U. S. Mrest Service. 
He is at present located at aspublic, Vashington.--Toenn. Patrolman's 
forsst News. 
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Leslis \. Orr was recently ap,ointed Temporary Field Assistant 
under the direction of Dr. S. a. Graham of the University of Minne- 
Sota, Hs will assist in investigations of defoliation of forest trees 
by the jack pine sawfly and spruce bud worm.--lionthly Letter, Bureau of 
Jntomology. 
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Raphael Zon, Director of the Lake States Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, and iJ. N. Sparhawk of ths Branch of Research have just been ap- 
pointed corresponding secretaries of the Finnish forestry Society, 
the object of which is to promota scisntific forest investigations 
in Finland. 
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Gn uctober 1 Joshua A. Cope, wko sincs 1918 has been assistant 
Stat2 forester with the Marylanc State Board of forestry, began his 
naw dutics as assistant 3xtension frofessor of Forestry at Corneil 
University. His forestry work vill include the farm woodlots and idle 
farm lands of ths Stats of New York. Mr. Cope graduated from Haver- 
ford Colleges in 1912 gerd from the Yale forest School in 1914. 
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Hsury 2. Francis, Profsssor of Zorest Recreation, N. Y. Stete 
Collsgs ‘of fors Stry, Bora ay ey rae spending a year in Surope 
Studying the ways in which ths large public forests have been -devsl- 
Opsd and are being used for ee purposes. 


f. Jd. Mosley, editor of research publicaticns at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, has been awarded the first 
prize of %1,000 by the ito rm" magazine for his story, "The Secret 
at the trossroads." The story is a study of the race problem and it 
will be printed in ths November issue. 


a. P. Prichard has returned to the New York State College of 
estry after a leave of absence of about one year at the Forestry 


Por 
School at the University of Montana.--Yale Forest School -News. 


R. V. aeynolds of the U. S. Porest Services has been reappointed 
by the Adjutant General, as a member of a ‘var Departuent board, to «< 
dstsrmine the typs of arms and ammunition to be used in the national 
and international ‘rifle matches of 1925, and make the necessary tests 
for their selection. He is the nowmines of the National gifle Associa- 
tion, of which hse is a dirsctor,. 


N. ©. Kessler was ap ointsd recanatly to fill tha position 
of assistant Forester in charge of Shade Tree Work for New Jersey. 
Mr. Kesslsr graduated in the f orestry covrse of the Pennsylvania 
Stats College in 1922 and has since been employed by the sitter 
Lunbsr Company at ifeGlure, Virginia, and by ioon's Nursery, Morris- 
ville, Pa.--N. J. Forestry News. 


Dr. H. Ns Whitford, who was grantcd a year's leave of absences 
from ths school to accept an appointment as Chiof of the Crude Rubber 
Investigation baiag condneted by the Bureau of Fox SEES at Domastic 
Comaerce, U.»S. Department of Commerce, Vashington, D. d., will con- 
tinue with that important work and ass not raturn to Yale University, 
where for ths past eight years he has been assistant professor of 
Tropical forestry.—-Yals Forest Sonnet News. 


H. FP. Maturen has accepted a position as assistant to the Stats 
Forester of Alabara. 


Romsyn Beck Hough, author and naturalist, died at Brantingham 
Lake near Lowville, New York, on Saptember 2. His father, Franklin B. 
Hough, was appointed by President Hayes in 1876 to make the first re- 
port on Forestry in the United States. This report was issued in 
three volumes. 


Romsyn Hough invented a process of making and preparing sections 
of wood to be used in lisu of pictures for illustrating the various 
spsciss in a pudlication on American woods and was awarded grand prizes 
for them at the international expositions in Paris, Chicago, Buffalo, 
St. Louis, Seattle, and San Francisco. He is the author of "American 
Woods" and a handbook of "hs Trees of the Northern States and Canada," 
and has furnished illustrative material of trsas and woods for varicus 
dictionaries and encyclopedias.--Cornell Alumni Wesws. 


R. Li. Tisinger recently called at this orfice to get acquainted 
with the work of the Porest Servics and secure literature preparatory to 
establishing forestry in the agricultural department of the Heping 
Christian Colleges, Yochow City, Hunan, China. He has been for several 
years engaged in teaching vocetional agriculture in Virginia. His new 
field is located in Central China on the graat Yang-sts-kiang, where 
there are forests. 


Ir. F, J. Shulley joined tha Tennesses Division of Forestry as 
Chief Patrolman of ast Tenngssee, He came to Tennessee froma position 
in Janada with ths Spanish River Pulp Company.--Tenn. Patrolman's Forest 
News. 


Dr. John C. Merriam of the Carnegis Instituts, Washington, D,. C., 
was re-elected head of the Save the, Redwoods League at the annual 
eirectors' meeting.--The Tiwbermaa. 
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Dr. Julius V. Hofmann, formerly Director of the Wind River 
Forest Exp, Sta., has been appointed Professor of Forestry and Dean 
“Dutcher has been named Professor of Social Sciences ara Economy 
at the State Porest School, Mont alto.--Bemn. Service Letter. 


Harry Lee Baker, formerly District Forester for the Virginia 
forestry departusni, has been called to fill ths position of Assist- 
. ant Forester of North Carolina. 


. L. BE. Terhune, State Forest Supervisor of New Jerssy, resigned 
recently with ths intention of entering the U. S. Coast Guard Service.-- 
N. d. Forestry News. 


Ralph Hutcninson, graduats forester of the University of Maine, 
is acting as Blister Bust Control Agent in Saratoga County, New York.~- 
N. Y. Observer, 


R: F. Kroodsma has accentad the position of #xtension For- 
ester with the Michigen Agricultuzal Gollege. Ho graduated from that 
institution in 1913, and from the Yalo Forest School in 1916. Since 
1917 he has been in charge of tha forest properties of the West Point 
Military Academy on the’ Hudson River. 


Thomas W. Skuce was recently appointed Fxtension Forester of 
the West Virginia Extension Service. He is a graduate of the For- 
estry Department. of the Michigan agricultural College, class of 1924. 
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"Forest lisnsuration,” Second Edition, Revised, by H. H. Chapman, 
Harriman rrofessor of Forest Management, School of Forestry, 
Yala University....Jobn Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


"Slements of Forestry," Second Revised Edition, by franklin Loon, 
Dean, New York Stats College of Forestry at Syracuse University, 
and 
Kelson Courtlandt Brown, rrofessor or Forest Utiiization, New 


York State Collegs 
Wiley & Sons, inc. 


"Rative American Forages 
Profassor of Rarge 


of Forestry a* Syracuss University....Joha 


Plants," by Ar*hur W. Sampson, Associates 
Management, University of California.... 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


"The Propertiss and Uses of Wood," by Arthur Koehler, forest Prod- 


ucts Laboratory....McGraw-Hdill Company. 


"Mamaal of Tree and Shrub Insects," by E. P. Felt....The iacmillan 
Company. 


"An Almanac of Forestry," by The Amsrican Tree Association....J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

"Zrse Habits — How to Know the Hardwoods," by Joseph §. Illick, 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters----Comstock Pub- 
lishing Company. 
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"A Directory of Lumber Industry, Pacific coast, 1924"....The Timberman, 
Portland. 


"Why Forestry in Wew Jersey," Division of Forestry and Parks, Depart- 
mont of Conservation and Development, Trenton, N. J. 


"The Forests of Wise County, Virginia," by Fred ©. Pederson, Forestry 
Publication, 292, University of Virginia, VUharlottesvills, Va. 
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"The Forests of Brunswick County, Virginia," by Alfred Akerman, 
Forestry Fublication #32, University of Virginia, Cnarlottes-— 
Wills, Vas : 


"Proservetive Treatment of Fance Posts," Forestry Branch, Dept. of In- 
3% 
tsrior, Ottawa, Can. | ; 


"Report of the Director of Forestry of Canada for Piscal Year Ended 
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Warch 31, 1923," Ottawa, Can. 


"Forest Tree’ Planting," by Arthur H. Richardson, Bullatin 1, Dept. of 


Lands and Forests, Ontario, Cau.; An excellent publication of 71 


pegss with 31 illustrations. 


"A Preliminary List of the Flora of the Perkiomen Region," by Wm. A. 


Klins, T. Roycs Brandle and Jos. R. Mumbauer. 


"Ths Work of a, Forest Protective Association," by Austin F. Hawes, 
stats Forester, Hartford, Conn. 


"Decayed Wood for Pulp - at.a Profit," by John D. Rue, Newsprint Serv- 
ice Bureau, American. Pulp: and Papar Association, New York City. 


"Ths Mountain Laurel,'':-by P..L. Buttrick, Publication #1, Marsh Botan- 
ical Gardsn of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. gee 


“federal Forest Purchases: and Forest Recreation," by Verne Rhoades, 
Circular 19, Forastry Division, North Cerolina Geologie and 3co- 
nomic Survey, Chapel Hill, W. C. 


"Forest Research: The Basis for Sound Development of North Carolina's 
Forest Industries," by 3. H. Frothiagham, printed by North Carolina 
Forestry Ass'n, Wilmington, N. G. 

"Wood-using Industries of North Carolina," by R. K. Hilphenstine, Jr., 
Bullstin #30, North Carolina Geologic:snd economic Survey, Chapel 
Hill, W. G. 


"Free Homes in the forest," by Hobt. B. Vele, An article dealing with 
Pennsylvania Stata Forests as playgrounds, in the new outdoor 
magazine sntitied "Ovtdoor America," June, 1924, number. 


Volume III of Bulletin 22, entitled, "Minor. Products of Philip- 
pine Forasts,"' has been issusd by the Bureau of Forestry, +shilippins 
Islands, and makes a very valaabls raverence work, especiaily to those 
using forest products in ths T»ppical Orient. 


In tha September issue of the American Magazias, Mr. Harold Titus, 
the well-known author, writes an interesting story on forest Pires. We 
recommend it to all pzople interested in forestry. It gives a very 
good idea of the problems of fighting forest fires, and especial atten- 
tion is called to the difficultiss that forest rangers and wardens 
must encounter. It is one of ths best stories on forestry that we 
have had the pleasurs of reading in a long time.--La. Conservation News. 


The revised bullotins on "Lessons in Forest Protection" and "How 
to Know the Common Trees and Shrubs of Pennsylvania" have come from ths 
press. The manuscript of a bulletin on "The States Forests of Peansyl- 
vania" will soon be submitted for publication.--Penn. Service Lotter. 
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"This Public Domain of Ours" is the title of a circular recently 
issued by the Utah Agriculturalg2xperiment Station. 


I. J. Talbert of the Kansas State agricultural College has pub- 
lished a booklet called "Zxtension Salesmanship that is of particular 
interest to extension workers throughout the country. 


aaphael Zon has compieted the rough draft of the circular on - 
"The Forest Resources of the World in Their Relation to the United States." 
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The University of Minnesota has issued a booklet entitled "Por- 
estry a Fublic Question." 


"HYstimating Forest Insect Damage," by Hd. B. Pierson, Mains Forest 
Service, Augusta, liaine, has recently been published. 
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The forest regions of the United States are shown and described, 
and the principal trees of each region are Listed on a naw map re- 
cently issued by the Forest Servics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Ths map is for popular use and distribution and should be of interest 
to those in the lumbering and wood-vsing industries, as well as to 
Students and others who want to know mere about the forests of this 
country.--\V. 2. Mattoon. 
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Malhsur National Forest, Oregon. 
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